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- m Loop department stores durin 9 th e first ten of The women’s apparel! department f 


me rok of this year placed 5 department stores in the first ten mont 
es advertising in th ote e . : Me this year gave the Tribune a lead of ¢ 
other Chicago ne ' . nes over the next Chicago r 


7 Department stores as @ whole ‘loop and And when the upstairs departments 
outlying) inthe same period pla cod 60,366 of loop department stores is teken « 
| mo ond nes of advertising i ate Tribune than the Chicago Tribune leads al! other Chicag 
n any oth Chicago newspaper newspapers by 046,485 lines 
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No matter how widely divergent their ideas may be on othe. 
subjects, women, as if by common agreement, prefer the Chicago 
Tribune’s modem features and superior presentation of the news. 
This agreement among women gives advertisers who sell to them a 
47% bigger audience in Chicago and suburbs alone than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper delivers— 

and gives it at the lowest milline rate of |C ICA GO TRIBUNE 
any Chicago newspaper » « * > — 
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This Business Week 


N N people “take it out of savings’ will capitalize that feeling. Business is 
days, it seems to be all or nothing not ready to go very far in 
average savings account, according the agency. Some busin 
a nerican Bankers Association, fell join im the attack on it 
ly $1 from last year’s average of champion the NRA and 
$5 i7. But while those who could, saved, curtailment of its authority 
; 5 million accounts were closed in dent is certain to be NRA sm 
year ending June 30, 1933, a loss ential friend. His hold on Congr 
of 11.5% from the previous year, total seems strong cnough to prevent any 
leposits shrank 11.89% to $21,424,- legislation that would handicap its oper 
6.000. itions seriously. This will not prevent 
the committees, however, from \ taking 
INCIDENTALLY, a previous study of General Johnson for a rough + 
tual savings banks alone (the figures 
obably hold good for all savings ac- CoNGress will be found not partic in 
counts) shows that almost half the larly hostile toward the other alpha 
accounts averaged only $21, represent- betical activities’ which Al Smith at- Curious not SS gee ure 
ng only 1.4% of total deposits of al- tacked so vigorously. The Agricultural slaughtering 100,000 surplu she 
most $10 billions. The other half of the Administration has enemies—but they bought by the Federal a \ 
savings world had 98.69% of the de- are millers, packers, groups which lief from the Navajo Indians 
posits, and accounts over $1,000 aver- haven't strong spokesmen in Congress. meat will be given to need 
aged $2.889, came to 21% of the total. There will be some critics of the Con For th pelts and by-p 
servation Corps and the Civil Works packers will pay 40¢ to 
WHEN the Cincinnati men whko had _ but there will be more enthusiasts. Pub of meat dressed The 
been on relief got their first Civil lic Works would be criticized righ will pay the freight on the 
Works Administration checks, the rush now, but by the time Congress gets distribution points, mostly 
for automobile license plates was so around to it, the showing should be Plains states. where there 
heavy that they had to make it a civil better. It looks as if another billion and drought and grasshoppers 
works project ‘in the license bureau to a half of dollars for public works will idea is to reduce the Nava 
hand ‘em out. Their plates had been’ be voted, but much of it earmarked too big for the available fora 
taken away when the men went on 
relief rolls. Transportation is even 
re a necessity to workers Yesterday, 


t was shoes ; today, it’s a Car. 


to 


eels 





The Business Outlook 


PROSPERITY mnote—More fares were 
rung up on Cincinnati trolleys last Sun 


; Business men are feeling distinctly better and not just 
lay than on any one day since 1929. 


because cocktail hour has arrived, nor just because the 
iain iil eee heen out of eek death of sound money now seems to have been greatly 
for months and years, in Preston County, exaggerated. “oa Holiday trade is gathering more 
W. Va., are beneficiaries of the first sub- momentum than the most sanguine expected a month 
istence homestead project. They will ago. The steel barometer shows signs of rising under 
be set up in small houses and employed in tiniest ihe eniulien ail aa othe teat of 
a community factory to make equip- | essure oO pu ic projects, ral orders anc 
meat for the Pat Olice Department. miscellaneous demands now reaching the contract stage. 
Keyless Lock Co., Indianapolis, isn’t Automobile makers are cheerfully confident that sales 
appy—may have to shut down, accord- will climb that steeper price grade on which Ford has 
ng to Rep. Louis Ludlow (Ind.). started the procession this week. . . . The construction 
; - 6 sie ~ > . ’ AT ‘2 > y re 
Wistat chistes Gl ent Gee teeereife industry is smiling over the news that November awards 
sets her day. A&P recently introduced reached the highest levels since October, 1931, with 
in Chicago a 12-ounce loaf of bread to public works and utility contracts breaking all records 
| at S¢, replacing its 1-lb. loaf at 6¢ for the month. . . . Coal gets some help from federal 
’ os . 2 — Seas . j < . . 
a ii Mcsenss Sh peice. Nettenel relief purchases but is not enthusiastic about the price 
ea Co. and Kroger—Consumers Stores aiiemiidien oan : al Gort he holid 
net ready for the move, coulda’t concessions. Power consumption reflects the holiday 
low immediately, so felt they had to respite and utilities are upset about the demand for 
their pound loaf to 5¢—about 14%. lower rates, the encouragement given to municipal 
The chi don feel they got the break. plants. . Settlement of the long-drawn-out silk strike 
a r 
hains don’t quite know what to do, and ev idences of greater stability in their field encourages 
y lose money at 5¢-a-pound, but conti inate Thoucl li h 
> > y > > 
wants to be first to hike the price. extile nufacturers. ough commodities have gone 
up, farm prices are still lagging. . . . But Wall Street is 
is apparent that NRA is going to beginning to think favorably of earnings again—and so is 
some rough handling when Con- industry. 
meets. The farmers are hostile. 
are plenty of congressmen who 
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A Kemi Norsele 
te N EW eminglon C/ Yor M- many new operator conveniences as well as new w 


is the climax of 60-years of typewriter experience. Its efficiency . . . To head-stenographers, to secretat 


writing perfection is the result of dozens of Remington's executives: We invite you to try this new mach 


pioneering developments. Its silence is the result of 24- your leisure. May we also suggest the exchange of 


years’ refinement of the noiseless typewriter principle. present typewriter for writing perfection with silenc 


Combining every known technical improvement into one for Remington Rand in your telephone book. Or, 


superlative writing machine, this typewriter incorporates Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo 
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Liquor Returns—Under Control 


Most drastic of code provisions greet the prodigal whose 
only hope is that Congress will be more lenient. 


To the accompaniment of whoops and 
hiccoughs, the experiment of national 
prohibition comes to an end. It strug- 
gled through more than 13 years of 
trials and errors. Wets welcomed the 
hastened prodigal fittingly with tilted 
glasses. Drys consoled outraged morals 
with the assurance that every emptied 
beaker contributed to the lightening of 
taxation. 

In this, as in other campaigns, the 
federal administration drove through to 
its objective with astonishing speed. 
Nine months and one day after the in- 
guration of the Roosevelt, 
votes had eliminated the most 
and discussed of all constitu- 
tional amendments. This interim was 
too brief to allow orderly resuscitation 
of an industry which had lain so long 
legally buried. Nor could the 48 states 
work out their intricate problems of 
taxation and control. The result is a 
general confusion that will prolong the 
business life of the bootlegger 


sec ond 


4 ussed 


Varying Moisture 

Wet state regulation ranges from 
state distribution all the way to the con- 
sumer (as in Montana), to no control 
at all (as in Wisconsin until the legisla- 
ture acts). While Illinois struggles to 
rush through a control measure, Chicago 
passes an ordinance to allow bottle sales 
by retailers but prohibits perpendicular 
drinking at bars, as do the rulings of 
New York's State Control Board. New 
Jersey's legislature defied the tacticians 
of both the liquor industry and of the 
federal government, declaring for the 
old-fashioned saloon. There is, how- 
ever, a definite trend in the control 
return to the traditional bar; sales of 
bottled goods are confined to retail 
stores while distribution on the per- 
drink basis is allocated to restaurants 
and hotels. Strategy here is to prevent 
rrence of the ancient in- 
lignities which gave the drys arguments 

to put over the 18th Amendment. 
Contradictory state regulations, bans 
on advertising and distribution in dry 
reas, multiple systems of checks and 
auges are not the only clouds that 
n the prospect for the liquor in- 
It was forced to accept a code 
in its severity makes the cut of 


saloon’s 
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other industrial codes seem as loose and 
liberal as an oversized mother hubbard 
In those short days before repeal the 
industry submitted proposals which it 
thought were about right The Admin- 
istration took one look, tossed the 
posals out into the middle of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, applied pressure that re 
sulted in adoption of a. strait-jacket 
tailored by a government committee. 
Ironclad Code 

It might have been an irate liquor 
magnate who invented the story about 
Litvinov: that the chunky diplomat al- 
legedly remarked at the gangplank, “I 
carry back to Comrade Stalin a valuable 
suggestion. The NRA goes further than 
anything he ever thought of.” The 
remarkable Distillers Code places every 
phase of the business under ironclad 
government domination Even 
and personnel of the code authority arc 


pro 


prices 


" World 
ALKY’S BOSS—Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr.. appointed by the President to 
head the Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration, will rule the liquor business 
for the benefit of the country rather 
than the profits of the producers. 
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Control Admuinistr 


consequences rather 


those in the business 
Under this overlordship tne 
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marketing agreements and fair com) 


tion codes will operate There are se} 
ratc ror importers 
wholesalers, rectifiers, (Th 
Federal Alcohol Control Administra 
tion becomes FACA, another bow! of 
soup to annoy Alfred Emanu 
Smith and don't like tl 
Administration cooking.) True, tl 
dictatorship is designed to last only 


; lists I] 
codes aistilicrs 


brewers 


alphabet 


others who 


til Congress can mect and enact co 
prehensive liquor legislation (incluc 
taxes) ; but what 
final laws won't be just as 1 

To take anything tl 


have been overlooke 1 in the wordil 


assurance 18s U 
care of 


the codes themselves there is a 
provision as wide as the world 
high as the sky: It for | 
and the Secretary of Agricu 
right to make 
that may be deem 
There is a fight to soften harsh fea 
of the but the ZoV 

is expected to stand pat 


reserves 
lture 
interpre tations and 
ulations” 1 me 


agreement 


Dr. Doran Presides 
Mr. Choate 
liquor at its 
(as usual) an 
tilling industry. Its members are s 
to the government OK and to r 
at the 
istration.’ 
persuading Dr. James H. Doran, Gibral 
tar-like Commissioner of Industrial Al 
cohol, to the (the 
only employer he has had since he left 
college) and become head of the « 
the 
h-feared licensing of 


1S determine 1 to cont 
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source he code sets 
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A good start was mad 
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authority for distillers 

The mu 
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distiller must take out a P 
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retary ol Agriculture is to aid cons 
tion of American farm products. Erg 
the distiller must agree to manufacture 
iro 


tic agricultural commodities 


his strong waters entire ly ] 
but 
exceptions ar provided Another pro 
vision prohibits distillers from owning 
Still another 


interests in retail outlets 














extracts a promise to honor the bound- 
aries of dry states. Plant capacity and 
production is regulated. 

The above strictures are not all 
Sounds of anguish and distress followed 
the discovery that sections of the em- 
battled Tugwell Bill for revising the 
Food and Drug Act have been written 
into the code word for word. They 
comprise some of the most drastic Tug- 
well proposals, False advertising 1s 
prohibited, infractions are specified in 
these awful terms: “An advertisement 
shall be deemed to be false if it is un- 
true in any particular, or if directly or 
by ambiguity, omission, or inference 
it tends to create a misleading impres- 
sion." Misbranding specifications are 
left to the Food and Drug Act. Con- 
tainers may not be “made, formed or 
filled” so as to mislead the buyer. 
Standards of quality and label require- 
ments are subject to Administration reg- 
ulations. As unfair competition the 
code outlaws commercial bribery, con- 
signment selling, advertising allow- 
ances, guarantees against price decline, 
prizes and premiums. 

Imports Under Permit 

The code for liquor importers and 
that for brewers trail closely the provi- 
sions of the distillers’ code. It is ex- 
pected that the wholesalers’ and the 
rectifiers’ code, now in the works, will 
do the same. Importers must take out 
mgt which are revocable; prices may 

disallowed. Imports will be regulated 
through a system of permits. 

The Control Administration has an- 
nounced that it will allow between 4 
million and 5 million gallons of spirits 
to enter the country during the first 
months of repeal, thereby easing the 
strain on domestic stocks. The tariff 
now is $5 a proof gallon (50% aico- 
hol). Here is an immediate take of 
$20 millions to $25 millions in federal 
revenue. Repeal wipes off the “recovery 
taxes.” 

The Government's Cut 

Present excise tax on liquor is $1.10 
a proof gallon. This and the $5 tariff 
must stand until Congress meets to 
establish new figures. Committees are 
now working on bills for submission at 
the approaching session. The Adminis- 
tration wants a tax of between $2 and 
$3 a gallon, with a lower tariff. A 
Treasury Department actuary figures 
that consumption during the first year 
of repeal will be 105 million gallons. 
If the tax and tariff is set at $3 a gallon 
it would mean a revenue from liquor of 
$315 millions—with wines and _ beer 
adding to the total. Allowing for a 
larger indulgence than the treasury esti- 
mates, first year takings should be near 
$500 millions. That is a long way be- 
low the $1 billion broadcast by over- 
emotional repealers, but it is pretty close 
to the legitimate expectations of con- 
servatives. 


6 





Industrial Alcohol Hopes 


Commercial demand for alcohol grows, but compani-s 
“‘want in” on beverage business, are irked by restrictio., 


in distillers’ marketing agreement. 


Wuat will repeal of prohibition do for 
(or to) the commercial alcohol indus- 
try? 
Optimists in the business drank 
deeply from statistics concocted by 
boosters for repeal and saw some rosy 
visions. There are estimates that the 
21st Amendment will add 50 million 
gallons to the commercial alcohol out- 
put. This is arrived at by guessing the 
amount of alky to be utilized in stretch- 
ing stocks of old liquor, and gallonage 
demanded for gin. Conservative figur- 
ers maintain that the 50 million estimate 
is far too high. The present output 
of commercial alcohol plants is around 
100 million gallons annually, worth 
some $30 millions. 

Statistical realists doubt that the re- 
peal increase will reach 25 million gal- 
lons. This is about equal to the 
increased production allowed this fall 
by federal alcohol control for greater 
commercial demand. Also some of the 
repeal effect will be a shift to legal 
channels, rather than an_ increase. 
Whispers in the industry used to admit 
that a few plants were supported by 
bootleg demand. This should now be 
switched to legal buyers. 

Under Chemical Code 

The commercial alcohol industry does 
not come under any of the codes or 
marketing agreements for beverage in- 
dustries, but will be included under the 
chemical code now before NRA. Mean- 
while production will be regulated as 
before by the Federal Industrial Alcohol 
Board. But the commercial alcohol 
makers are affected by the distillers’ 
code and agreement. It is the govern- 
ment’s intention to give the American 
farmer as much relief as possible through 
grain sales to distillers. Thus the mar- 
keting agreement has carried provisions 
requiring that all hard liquors be made 
from domestic farm commodities. This 
requirement started a row that still 
rages, will be finally settled when Con- 
gress passes the law which will super- 
sede these codes. 

Commercial alcohol companies which 
have no plants using such domestic raw 
materials are out of luck unless the re- 
striction can be altered. Implications 
of this requirement are wide—they even 
invade the sensitive field of inter- 
national diplomacy. 

Segregated by raw materials, the com- 
mercial alcohol business falls into three 
major divisions: (1) plants using 
domestic grains; (2) plants using black- 
strap molasses imported principally 






from Cuba; (3) those makin, 
thetic alcohol from petroleum . 
derivatives. Plants buying : 
from American farms can sell 
tifiers and gin makers without hind: 
But, if the rule sticks, the other 
may not. 

Cuba lives principally on sugar 
duction with this country as its i: 
tant customer. That stormy isla 
now enjoying one of its polit 
ricanes. A large faction of the 1 
citizenry is looking for excuses t 
come irritated at Uncle Sam. The 
lawing of Cuban blackstrap as a 
tifying ingredient won't calm them 

Alcohol From Gasoline 

Except for the distillers’ mark 
agreement, ethyl alcohol from 
source could be used in bever 
There is no chemical reason why A 
ican highbalis should not be fort 
by alcohol from petroleum or 
This synthetic ethyl alcohol, of 
is exactly the same as that from 
sources; it may be even better 
human consumption, as it is act 
the purest form of all. 

The only maker of synthetic al 
in quantity is Union Carbide. Du! 
neh se from fermentations. 
are 2 of the Big Eight which mak« 
of the country’s non-beverage pr 
tion. Largest of the others are A 
can Commercial Alcohol Corp., 
coastal blackstrap and Mid-West 
menting plants; Publicker Com: 
Alcohol Co., with a blackstrap p! 
Philadelphia; Commercial Sol 
Corp., with plants of both types; | 
Industrial Alcohol Co., with the lar 
number of scattered and varied 
facilities. 


Bigger and Fewer 

Prohibition has helped reduce 
number of plants and create larger 
panies. Also several former dist 
who went into commercial alcoho! 
returned to their first love. R« 
and Fleischmann are again prod 
beverage alcohol. It is expected 
as brewers make beer of greater strc' 
some will also cease to market co: 
cially alcohol drawn from their br 

Unknown is the extent to 
American drinkers, inured to the 
tub gin of prohibition, will contin 
make their own and escape high ' 


The tax on alcohol will be $2.20 a ga! 


lon until Congress makes up its ' 
Presumably pure alcohol will 1 
more easily available for dire 
sumer purchase. 
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ALCOHOL ADVISORY BOARD—These government men drew the plans Ser 


control. 


Domestic Commerce; Edward Greenbaum; 


Left to right, seated, Willard Thorpe, director, Bureau of Foreign and 


Abe Fortas, AAA attorney: Frederic 


Lee, counsel to AAA Admininstrator Peek. Standing E. G. Lowry, special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; Frank M. Parish, Attorney General's office: Dr. 


James M. Doran, then Commissioner 
distillers code authority; 


Wallace: Harris E. 


of Industrial 
Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic advisor to Secretary 
Willingham, chief of the beverage section, AAA 


Alcohol. head of the 


now 


Here Come the Cars 


As show time nears, sales points become visible—“‘knees” 
and a fighting setup for General Motors; radically 
streamlined cars for Chrysler; a new, but conservative, 
\-8 and a new appreciation of publicity for Ford. 


THis week marks the turn in the auto- 
industry. Current models are 
nited to scattered cars in dealers’ 
showrooms; new models are beginning 
the production lines; 
anufacturers announcements grow in 
r and detail; sales stratagems are 
iled as the build-up for the shows 
& ns 
General Motors, biggest of the Big 
Three, is making the most revolutionary 
nges im its history. Its birth an- 
ncement of “knee” springs shocked 
1 automotive world which thought that 
models and new sales points were 
ind under mulberry bushes. Its shifts 
N management and price classes pre 
‘age a more intense competition than 
¢ industry has ever known 
All GM new cars feature the “knees,” 
hat word is apparently going to 
the accepted trade term for indi- 
il wheel suspension. Results from 
questioning of a million car own- 
will be visible in more complete 
mlining, but the better ride will 
probably be the biggest sales point. 
l€ scouts predict a change in the 
‘up as GM goes into what is hoped 
'o be the big game year of the industry. 
ney see a smaller Buick, bearing the 


to come oft 
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Buick name, but held for the spring 
buyers. They forecast an Oldsmobile 6 
sandwiched between Chevrolet and 
Pontiac to take the curse off that price 
spot lately dominated by Chrysler's 
Dodge The Olds 8 remain the 
style leader of the line, with the small 
Buick held in reserve for the conserva 
tive trade. LaSalle is expected to break 
into a lower price level with a straight 8 

The changes will enable General Mo- 
tors to blanket the whole price range. 
It is no secret that the spectacular 
of the Chrysler clan is behind this shift 
into high gear in the General Motors 
family 

Just as GM energy is aimed at Chrys- 
ler, so Chrysler is pointing 
tion at General Motors. Chrysler's big 
sales point is streamlining. New 
els will have “knees’’ like the GM cars, 
but emphasis will be on the ride as a 
whole, the speed and economy as well 
as the springing 

For some months, the dear public has 
been absorbing the facts of streamlin- 
ing Articles in popular magazines 
have built up a better appreciation of 
true streamlining and its effect on the 
looks, speed, and economy of operation 
of motor cars. There are some shrewd 


will 
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and unkind ser who go so far as 

to say thes ippearing in some 

d. They 
irticl 


of our best pape » Were inspir 


point to the sin tween 


nr P 
Apped 


’ hel 1 ¢} 


rcry pb ind the reprinting 
stitute of Acro-Dynan I 


the use of some ofl tl 


the announcement of tl 
Likewise helpful t 

been the rotogravure 

hol ing mo lels 


car” and the 


of a car driven backwards 


ladies 
appearance or 
racing driver to demonstrate 
of acrodynamics. 
Chrysler's Mystery 

The ‘Airflow’ DeSoto 
copyrighted by Chrysler, turns out to | 
the mystery car which has been chur 
ing the dust on the country roads aro 


West Branch, Mich., Walter 


Chrysler maintains a shooting pr 


whe r¢ 


It represents what is probal ly th 


, 
in automobil 


radical change 
since cars came oft prod tion 
with the exception of certain | 
Buckminster | 
Arrow 
Picrce-Arrow’s showpiece of last s 

In fact, 
Briggs 
and the new DeSoto say that 


| 


perimental jobs like 


ler's Dymaxion and the Silver 


those who have 
dream car” at the 
conception of the presumab 
was no 


future 
DeSoto seats 3 on 


} Ipc dream 
the 


sengers ride between the 
tion which will be appreciated by 


seat drivers Front-seat driver 

like the increase in 

the sharply rounded hood 
The back of 

rounded, too, sweeping down almost to 

the road to kill rear-end suction, 


ing at about 45 degrees where the back 


++ 


Vision alo 
the car 1s shar} ly 


sl int 


window is let in At the 
aad 


headlights, hood 


smoothly into the body There are 
step 


There are no fend 


running boards, a con eal 

ing their place 
Chrysler engineers have skipped 

skirt umlining 


and the wheels are practic illy encl 


and pants stage of stre 
in the body 
There’s Still Mr. Ford 

In focussing their competition at each 
other, both General Motors and Chrys 
ler have overlooked Mr. Ford. But Mr 
Ford, despite his authorized quotation 
in | that he indifferent 
to his competitors, has not overlooked 
GM and Chrysler. 

In New York, 
late on the second 
Authority building, where the Ford 
show will open this weekend. In Com 
merce Hall, 800 ft. long and a block 
wide, the largest floor space in the larg 
est city, workmen are putting the fin 
ishing touches on what Detroit called 


rliure was 


lights are burning 
floor of the Port 




















the greatest industrial show ever held. 
Half the third floor is also to be used. 

In Detroit, editors from everywhere 
gathered to sce a new Ford, watch it 
being made, and shake hands with its 
maker. They saw a somewhat smoother 
looking edition of the present V-8, defi- 
nitely on the conservative side, com- 
pared to the DeSoto and the Olds, yet 
sufficiently modern, according to Ford 
designers, to satisfy the bulk of small 
car buyers. Last year’s models were 
announced without ceremony; this year 
everything was different. The press 
was welcomed with all the fanfare 
which skilled publicity men could pro- 
vide. 

More Speed, Economy 

Edsel Ford says the new model is 
“basically the same car as the hundreds 
of thousands of other Ford V-8’s now 
on the road.” It has greater power, 
more speed, better performance and 
economy because of a new dual down- 
draft carbureter and dual intake. It 
incorporates numerous improvements in 
chassis and body design, including ven- 
tilating windows which slide back hor- 
izontally after they rise vertically. Bodies 
are roomier, interiors more luxuriously 
upholstered and fitted. 

The increase in engine power steps up 
top speed considerably, permits cruising 
in traffic without shifting out of high. 
Yet gasoline and oil consumption are 
reduced materially; even at 45 miles an 
hour, the new car gets 20 miles to the 
gallon. 

Truck Prices Down 

Prices, as expected of new models, 
are higher, but not very much: from $5 
to $30 more than preceding models. 
New Ford trucks, on the other hand, 
are lower by about the same amount, 
evidence that Ford is going after his old 
position in the commercial car market. 

Apparently, Mr. Ford has decided 
that he has a good car, that all it needs 
to take its place in the sales totals is a 
little refining and a little plugging by 
the factory as well as the dealers. The 
Ford shows, their advertising, the un- 
precedented facts and figures which Mr. 
Ford permitted to be printed, the invi- 
tation to Dearborn, all point to his 
growing appreciation of the value of 
road maps to the house of the better 
mousetrap maker. There are so many 
mousetraps, these days. 

None of the Big Three is going to 
risk too radical a change in the small- 
car field. Chevrolet will not be as ex- 
treme as Oldsmobile, neither will Pon- 
tiac. Chrysler is understood to be ex- 
tending his radical streamlining and 
springing to high-priced models, but to 
be quite conservative with the Plymouth 
an the public reaction can be ascer- 
tained. If the changes take hold, 
Plymouth can use them in the spring 
when new models have been introduced 
in previous years. 








radically different DeSoto. 


NEW DESOTO?—A “truly streamlined” car, as pictured by the “Institute of 
dynamic Research,” which illustrates the published description of Chry 


Sales points match, too: motor in the nose to 


better visibility, wider front seat, back seat forward of the axle. 


Closing the Loopholes 


House subcommittee’s ideas on prevention of tax avoit- 


ance show fruits of Wall Street investigation. 


EvER since witnesses at the “Wall 
Street investigation” of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee began to 
reveal ho-. much immunity from tax 
payments tuey have enjoyed under the 
present income tax law, reve nue-minded 
members of Congress have been concen- 
trating on the “loopholes.” The House 
is first in the field with suggestions for 
closing them up. This week's report 
on prevention of tax avoidance by a 
subcommittee of its Ways and Means 
Committee is a long way from being 
legislation, but it shows whither the 
thinkers are drifting in their descent on 
the gold coasts of wealth. 

One of the strongest legislative con- 
victions drawn from the Senate testi- 
mony is that the present capital gains 
and losses section of the income tax law 
is defective; “it let Morgan out.” On 
this conviction, the House subcommit- 
tee proposes—not to follow the British 
system of ignoring capital gains and 
losses for income tax purposes, and not 
to ignore just the losses, as has been 
threatened (BW’—Dec2'33)—but to 
set up a new scale based on the length 
of time that the seller of property has 
held it. If for 1 year, 100% of the 
gain or loss will be recognized for tax 
purposes, if for 2 years, 809%, and so on 
down to 20% if the capital asset has 
been held more than 5 years. More 
important, where the losses as thus com- 
puted exceed the gains, the excess losses 
would be disallowed. The graduated 
percentage would not apply to corpora- 
tions but the ban on net losses would. 
The subcommittee thinks these changes 
would spoil a lot of tax escapes, add 
$30 millions in revenue. 

Another sore point has been found 
in family holding corporations—'‘in- 
corporated pockbooks’—and their use- 


fulness in tax elusion. Stating t! 
majority of them “are formed f 
sole purpose of avoiding the im; 
of the surtax on stockholders, ( 
urges a 35% tax on the undistr 
adjusted net income of such 

tions. Albert H. Wiggin’s recent 
mony as to his assorted holdi: 

panies probably did the most to | 
across. 

A proposal for a 25% cut in 
ances for depreciation and de; 
advanced with less assurance. T! 
committee would give it a 3-year t 
thinks the first year’s result wi 
about $85 millions to the Tr 
though the yield would drop lat 
Of most interest to most people 
the proposed change in the gener 
come tax set-up so that, instead 


normal tax of 4% of the first $4 
plus 8% of the balance over $4 
there would be one normal tax o! 
with a complete readjustment of 


surtax rates so that they would st 
4% on $4,000-$6,000, instead o 
on $6,000-$10,000, and run up to 


instead of the present 55% on net 


comes over $1 million. 


that now escape the normal tax 

In all, the subcommittee n 
recommendations for changes 
law. It estimates that their 
would add $237 millions to gover 
revenues. 

However, this is only a prel 
report and rumors of disagr 
among members of the House \ 
Means Committee indicate how 
tive it is. But it is, at least, fair 
that the Wall Street investiga‘ 
bearing bitter fruit. 
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The sul 
mittee points out gleefully that 
changes would increase the load on 
dends and partially tax-exempt inter 
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Roosevelt Is Comfortable 


In money controversy, President achieves his favorite 
strategic position—the middle, between warring camps. 


HINGTON—President Roosevelt re- 
ned to Washington from his Warm 
ings recuperative holiday in fine fet- 
ver the whole situation, and ap- 
with more justification for it 
lers of metropolitan newspapers 
imagine. 
currency and inflation situa- 
has at last achieved the strategic 
tion for which he always strives in 
emergency—the middle ground be- 
n the two extremes. 
Inflationists’ Innings 
When he went to Warm Springs, the 
t was very one-sided. The wild in- 
nists were doing most of the public 
The silver states were up 
demanding bimetallism. Sup- 
conservative Pat Harrison 
), chairman of the Senate Finance 
mmittee, was solemnly warning that 
the President did not go to real infla- 
before Congress met, the national 
gislative body would force it on him. 
In t Middle West, there was a 
tide of insurrection, much of 
1 in the direction of fiat money, 
force a more rapid rise in prices 
) products, and to cut down the 


Was 


proportion of his receipts which the 
farmer had to pay as mortgage interest 

The “sound money” people had been 
sulking in their tents. Then came the 
series of blasts—the B. M. Baruch 
article in the Saturday Evening Post 
Professor Sprague’s surprise attack in 
his letter of resignation, and the always 
effective smashes of Alfred E. Smith 

So the “sound money” side is a little 
resuscitated and still in the ring, whereas 
it had been playing dead. And Roose- 
velt is in between, just as he was in the 
famous Jimmy Walker case in its early 
stages. 

Which brings the situation down to 
just this: So far as Congress is con- 
cerned the President will be able to do 
whatever he wants with the currency 
without further interference. Neither 
side could possibly muster a two-thirds 
majority to force him to change. And 
he has all the legislation he needs. 

So far as public criticism is concerned, 
the attacks will probably continue from 
both with the President, undis- 
turbed, working out his program to 
suit himself 

The President is also rather pleased 


sides, 


~~ ah 


HE GOT THE ORDER—R. P. Sabine (right) Washington Ford dealer, had the 
* bid on trucks for the CCC, but General Johnson raised the question of NRA 


mpliance. 
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Globe 


' After weeks of controversy, Comptroller General McCarl said that if 
tord, although not a signer of the code, obeyed it, the bid was good. Secretary 
illace and General Johnson finally agreed. 
ie Division of Purchase, signs the order. 


Alex McC. Ashley (left), chief of 


Hearst 
Just as it was 
Crackd 
NRA, along 
episode 
been having 


at the which the 
press has worked itself 
sounding off 
Hugh Johnson and 
the Spraguc 
Hearst writers have 
day 
to upset our returning prosperity in 
half of England. Hearst himself is for 
controlled inflation. So the Hearst n 
paper that the 
President is courageously fighting th 
battle for America, but handicapped by 
some very untactful and blustering ofh 
cials. That attack does not 
worry the President 
Holding the Line 

Private reports of senators and repre 
sentatives from all over the 
dicate that the people as a whole 
still behind the Pres 
dent Reports at the White Hous 
show the thing, but the reports 
to the gentry on Capitol Hill and their 
personal observations while back hom« 
are apt to be much more trustworthy 


position into 


against 


owt 
the 
comes 
attacking him as a man atter 


readers are convinced 


sort of an 


country in 
wholeheartedly 


same 


There is dissatisfaction almost every 
where about something or other—th 
thing for 
farm prices hav 


codes, the failure to do some 
silver, the fact that 
not advanced as expected—but 
reason none of the | 
White House doorstep 

The victory of the Democrati 
date in a doubtful Wes 
ginia district a few weeks ag 
given the importance it deserv: 
bye elections have a habit o: 
rather accurately the t 
if there be For examp! 
primary and bye-election in 1920 for 
cast the anti-Wilson landslicdk Pri 
maries and special elections in 1 
forecast the anti-prohibition wav 
1932 


' 
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blam« Is 


normally 


urn of 
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Grundy Knew Better 

Uncle Joe” Grundy, high priest of 
the protective tariff and much smarter 
than his performances in Washington 
would indicate, intervened in what was 
set to be a real test in Pennsylvania. In 
a district which had gone than 
3,000 Republican even in the face of 
the Roosevelt landslide, he 
in persuading a Republican district con 
vention not even to put up a candidate! 

Republican attacks so far have been 
mere sniping. Republjcans at head 
quarters have tried to get aboard the 
movement they believe is _ starting 
against General Johnson and all his 
works. They are betting NRA will be 
highly unpopular by election time. They 
may be right, but that West Virginia 
election did not reflect it, and Grundy 
was afraid to fight. They have 
lined up with the sound money” sick 
rather teebly 

Shrewd political observers doubt 
very much that a national Republican 
convention, if held tomorrow, would 
endorse “sound money.” The dek 


more 


succec 


also 




















gates from a great many states would 
be just as wild inflationists as the Dem- 
ocrats from those state. The division 
between inflation and “sound money” 
is no more along strict party lines now 
than it was in 1896. Just now there 
are no Mark Hannas or Matt Quays or 
Boies Penroses in sight to win for the 
sound money” side. 

The President seems much more con- 
cerned over the Ford-Johnson contro 
versy than anything else. He went so 
far as to try to get Henry Ford to come 
to Warm Springs. Ford sent word, 
according to a very reliable report, that 
he would not like to be put in the posi- 
tion of coming to see the President 
while there was a controversy raging 
in which he had a financial interest. 

In Detroit, many people seem to be 
lieve Ford is being punished for having 
supported Hoover. This is absurd. It 
seems obvious here that NRA blundered 
into the Ford mess. NRA would much 
rather have picked on some prominent 
manufacturer who could be charged 
truthfully with paying poor wages and 
working his help long hours 


The President's eftorts indicate that 





Roosevelt is alive to the situation and 
will try to do something to meet it. He 
is rather resourceful. 

As to Congress, the President is in 
almost an ideal situation, despite the 
extent and variety of the dissatisfaction 
affecting its individual members. It al- 
ways is hard to put anything through, 
but comparatively easy to stop things. 
The President has almost everything he 
wants for the time being. That leaves 
opponents in a hole. 

The Progressive group, very strong 
in the Senate, where a few men can 
stop any legislation they do not like, 
are far more in sympathy with every- 
thing the President is trying to do than 
almost any other group. It has been a 
long time since any cautious Republi- 
can leader included the Progressives in 
figuring Republican strength, and here 
is a strong bloc calculated to fight 
against any conservative attack on the 
President. Then of course Roosevelt 
will have the strict party Democrats. 

All of which leaves popular reac- 
tions to Hugh Johnson and the codes 
the most serious problem, so far as 
sentiment is concerned. 


Chain Price Squeeze 


Rising costs try the merchandising mettle of the fixed 
price chains by pushing familiar stock items out of their 
reach. Codes have a lot to do with it. 


With the price pendulum definitely on 
the upswing, fixed price chains are find- 
ing it increasingly dithcult to maintain 
the advantages of “‘super-values,” wide 
assortments, larger package sizes, higher 
counts per price unit that enabled them 
to weather the depression better than 
any other type of retail establishment. 
Steadily increasing wholesale costs, less 
willingness on the part of manufactur- 
ers to accept long-term orders, the grow- 
ing influence of NRA codes upon pro- 
duction costs, and the falling value of 
the dollar in foreign exchange have 
combined in forcing radical readjust- 
ments of chain policies and prices. 
Many items, occasionally complete lines, 
have been squeezed over the top of the 
fixed price limit, and with some chains 
the situation may eventually blow the 
lid off the fixed price and raise the limit 
Easier on 5 and 10’s 

Singularly, chains that observe the 
lowest limited price, the 5¢, 10¢ & 20¢ 
chains have found it less difficult to ad- 
just operations than those with a higher 
(25¢, 50¢, $1) limit. For the so-called 


“dime” store increased costs have simply 
forced a practically store-wide readjust- 
ment of packages, counts and prices 
sells for S¢, the 
a decrease in 


Where an item still 
replacement stocks shov 


10 


size, weight, or contents, a reduction in 
the number of pieces sold for S¢ or 
the quantity sold in a package. Cotton 
tape, ribbon, elastic, wire, chain or cord, 
formerly selling at 3, 4, 5, 6 yards for 
5¢. now is in packages containing half 
the yardage. Articles that formerly 
sold for 5¢ each now must be bought 
in pairs, at 2 for 15¢. 

The price rise is most drastically re- 
flected in many of the fast-moving, 
commonly known 10¢ items in that 
they are now generally quoted a full 
50% higher, at 15¢, while no attempt 
is made to cover up the jump by changes 
in design, package, color, or label. Nail 
brushes, pictures, household utensils, 
curtain rods, towels, books, stationery 
items, scissors, are among the lines that 
carry a 50% increase, which the public 
is reported to be paying with few com- 
plaints and but little comment. 

The jewelry counters of the dime 
stores, which formerly abounded with 
10¢ price cards, have been made into 
20¢ departments. Only a few small 
items such as pins, earrings, buttons 
are still priced at 10¢. A few are go- 
ing at 15¢, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority of mumbers carry the 20¢ price 
mark 

Executives of this type of chain point 


out that their real difficulty 





in connection with items that ¢ 


been able to offer at the top pr 
only because of low wholesa 
or over-eagerness of manufact 
through some concession in 
sary mark-up. They have so 
aged to hold in line some ot 
cles in this class by redesign, 

tion, reduction in size, weight 
haps quality. Others they 

forced to drop entirely. 
stance, the 12-quart 


Thus 
galvani: 


with turned wood handle has 


disappeared but there is still 
2¢¢—of 10-quart capacity 
plain wire handle. 


as well as large numbers in tl 


num ware lines, have disappear 


tirely and items in those lines 
priced at 10¢ and 15¢ now 
top price, 20¢. 


Textiles Started It Off 
In discussing the current wid 


The large si: 
tles and pans of enamel or granit 


justment of prices in the limit 


field, chain buyers stress th 


the procession of higher prices 


by cotton-textile goods, as the 
sult of the NRA code, voice tl 
that many other important 
be affected as industry cod« 
creased costs through higher \ 
shorter hours. 


s 


One well-managed chain wit 


in all important cities has made 


; 


of the price situation and ot 


of codes on prices and has d 


some interesting Comparisons 
towels which formerly could 
10¢ each as special-sale items 
them $2.25 a dozen in carlo 
ties, must be retailed at 25¢ « 
ton blankets that were sold 


at 5O¢ now cost that much and t 


size blankets that were 35¢ 1 
for 50¢ and, with another pr 
in prospect, will have to b 


from the line. 


Handkerchiefs Catch 3 Codes 


< 


Men’s shirts retailing at 
counting for a considerable 
sales volume, would now < 


dozen, thanks to the cotton te 
the garment manufacturers’ co 


be carried 
smallest and « 


so cannot 
one of the 


Handke 


items, are being burdened wit! 


When they 


lesign 


fect of 3 codes. 
embroidered initial or « 
ton, embroidery, and hemstit 
add so much to the wholesale 


handkerchiefs with machine-prit 


signs are peing produced for t 
10¢ trade, and when present s 


exhausted the embroidered nut 
be found only in the hig 
brackets. 

When this chain tabulated 


} 


of the cotton-textile code upon t 


of all involved items it f 


wholesale costs averaged 53‘ 
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EVEN THE TELEPHONE 


Nothing is safe from the streamliners today. 





Business Week 


This 


smooth, slick Kellogg desk set molded of Bakelite also features improved tone 
nd efficient transmission when held in any position. 


re-code. Sales on those items 
| to be off 259, with buyers cut- 
lown the size of individual orders 
ver more nearly short-term require- 
Percales, formerly bought in 

of 5 to 15 million yards now are 
in 250,000 to 500,000 yard 
ties. Other textile items, pre- 
ordered in 20 thousand to 50 
dozen lots, now are bought a 
isand dozen at a time, because 

m orders are taboo under most 
codes and these chain buyers 
ld rather drop items from the line 
n be forced to take a loss in order 
bserve the long-established top limit 


rices. 
experience of this chain with 
nplete elimination of items paral- 
that of the chains with a lower price 
the higher-priced 
out at the top. Its buyers jn 
ly every department can cite in- 
es of this 
several buyers mourn orders that 
y have had to cancel in Switzerland, 
nce, Japan, Germany because ex- 
inge rates have put the goods out of 
ler a limited price policy. 
important organization, that 
started as a S¢, 10¢, 25¢ to 
evidently has decided that the 
to be lifted if sales volume was 
de maintained. Show windows of the 
|. Newberry Co, now display dresses 
* 91.19, $1.98, up to $7.95; women’s 
tS at $9.95, $12.88, and up to 
shoes at prices up to $2.98, and 
ms above the dollar limit. One 
utive reported that some of 
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items being- 


the largest chains, still observing the 
20¢ limit, are experimenting in some 
of their stores with certain higher priced 
lines to determine whether the price 
limit for all the stores might be raised 
with profit 

Chain executives express widely dif- 
fering opinions as to the effect of these 
drastic shifts in prices upon sales and 
performance. Some agreed that dollar 
volume would be benefited, unit sales 
would decline, profit margins remain 
stationary or would be increased if 
present wholesale price can be 
maintained. Others are less optimistic. 
They hold the opinion that limited price 
chains have been so successful because 
they were able to offer exceptional 
values in the various lines at prices rep 
resenting a fixed unit of coinage and 
that the loss of this advantage will re 
sult in the loss of much sales volume 
to other equally alert retail stores such 
as those of the mail order chains, drug 
chains, and the thousands of independ- 
ent neighborhood stores. 


levels 


Codes, Hearings 


MAP'I row quiets down; telephone 
argument starts up; labor debates 
keep right on. 


EXCITEMENT over the capital goods 
codes embraced in the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute family (BW 

Dec2’33) was deflated cleverly and 
easily this week when Deputy H. O. 
King of NRA held a combined hearing 


“primary 


and k 
Hewitt, the J 
at all machi 
firm faith in t 
labor pro 
industries, 
week and ; 
The latter is 
10-40" slogan 
hours, ty an 
nounced that the 
ing wages and hour 
tries “possibly wi 
a reconvened publ 
the relationship of the varn i 
to the MAPI would be given con 
tion in the meantime.” Thus 
branches extended, and exchanged 
Telephone Code 

The question of codes for the A 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co 
subsidiaries, held off on the ground th 
they constituted a monopoly with no 
competition, settled by Genera 
Johnson this week with the public a 
sertion that he would accept a co le cot 
taining only wage and hour provisions 
and such a code if a 
voluntary not forthcoming 
This, he stated again, was a fixed poli 
pplicable to all interstate industries 


? 


was 


wou Id imp« se 


one was 


Labor is pressing its demand for 1 
resentation on all code authorities (Bhi 
—Dec2' 33). General Johnson nas asKe 
President Green of the A. F. of | 
a careful memorandum 
clain., on this point, at 
pointing out that the code authorities 


covering 


the same tim 


concern themselves solely with the man 
agement of industry, labor 
being handled by 
tees named by code authorities vd 
labor in equal representation Labor 
of course, maintains that few question 


special SsuDCOTTUMN 


of industry conduct are unrelated to it 
concern over labor's return 
codes But its assertion of 


essen 


under the 
a direct interest in profits as an 
tial part of industry has started a major 
argument in NRA 

Labor Veto? 
suggestion that 


“compromise” 
as one of the 


The 

labor man be named 
government members to be included on 
raised the in 
while govern 


vote, 


authorities has 
that, 


no 


all code 
dustry objection 
ment members have 
ercise the government's 
over industrial self-government—and 
labor with a veto power over industry 
doesn’t sound so good. Appointment 
this week of John Lewis as a govern 
ment member of the bituminous 
code authority is asserted to be no pr 
dent as Lewis’ part in the coal negotia- 
tions made him a logical candidate in 
this case 

Meanwhile development of plans for 
labor mediation in indicates 


rapid turning over of all labor trouble 


they Cx- 


veto power 


codes 
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to the National Labor Board. Orders 
going out to regional compliance boards 
strengthen the conviction that the re- 
gional divisions of the Labor Board are 
to be made the first resort, as the na- 
tional body is the last, in all questions 
arising under Section 7 (a). 

PRA, otherwise the President's Re- 
employment Agreement, will be con- 
tinued after Jan. 1, for industries 
whose codes are not in working order. 
It is now expected that the codes will 
be through by the end of January. 

Hearings scheduled for next week in- 


AAA to NRA 





clude: Dec. 11—wiping cloth, hosiery 
(modification), wholesale beauty and 
barber supplies, steel joists, sawdust, 
boatbuilding, railway safety appliances; 
Dec. 12—incinerator construction, ball 
clay, bowling and _ billiard operating, 
plastics fabricators, wholesale dry goods, 
motorcycle, price changes, table oil; 
Dec. 13—bias tape, bicycle, used textile 
bag, china clay, eastern and southern 
towing, ornamental moulding; Dec. 14 

retail rubber tire; Dec. 15—bitumi- 
nous paving, stoker, spray painting 
equipment, atomizers. 


President meets dispute over farm products codes by 
putting all his industrial controls in one basket. 


WASHINGTON—This week all the rest 
of the country slipped into the rift be- 
tween the conservative and liberal—or, 
maybe radical—wings of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration where 
Washington cynics have been enjoying 
themselves for several months. 

Announcement of the shift to NRA 
of all AAA codes except those pertain- 
ing to manufacturers engaged in the 
first processing of agricultural products 
and handlers previous to first process- 
ing made big headlines for the policy 
row which has sewed up AAA since its 
beginning. 

Mr. Peck has been trying to rule two 
widely divergent groups. One, siding 
with him, approached its job on the 
theory that such regulation of industry 
as it undertook in enacting marketing 
agreements should be limited to the 
strict necessity of making sure that the 
farmer collected the benefits designed 
for him. The other, with which Sec- 
retary Wallace has not been unsym- 
pathetic, has taken the agricultural 
emergency as a good opportunity for 
imposing “new deal” social controls on 
the processing industries in what it 
conceived to be the interests of the con- 
sumer. It is understood to include 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Jerome N. 
Frank, general counsel of AAA. 

The two groups have met head on 
over several marketing agreements and 
codes. The result has been that, while 
the AAA personnel has debated over 
whether industrial profits and detailed 
trade practices should be brought under 
the surveillance of the Department of 
Agriculture, the code-making “AAA 
industries” have gotten into a bad jam. 
The impasse reached on the food manu- 
facturers’ code this week, particularly 
on the issue of whether the Secretary 
of Agriculture should have access to 
manufacturers’ books is believed to 
have brought matters to a head. 
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The President's decision is being 
hailed by some newspapers as a great 
victory for the “liberals.” It is hard 
to see that. Under it, all industries not 
backed right up against the farmer are 
turned over to the industrially-minded 
NRA, out of the contro! of the AAA 
left wing. If there is some debate about 
the degree of self-government that 
General Johnson wiil stand for, they 
should at least be happier there where 
the industrial point of view has con- 
siderably more influence and where in- 
dustrialists of Mr. Peek’s background 
are in influential places. 

AAA demands that code authorities 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; NRA lets industry appoint all 
but 3 government members who have 
no vote (but do have veto power) ; 
AAA requires that manufacturers’ books 
be open at all times to the Secretary; 
NRA only that information on business 
and labor conditions be available as 
needed. AAA’s stipulated fair practice 
provisions include acceptance of future 
revisions of the Food and Drug Act. 
These differences are important to in- 
dustry. The lack of uniformity has been 
important to everybody. 


Price Cleaning 


NRA finds a constitutional suit 
being pressed in row over clean- 
ers’ and pressers’ code. 


CoMPLIANCE problems became a lively 
reality in NRA when the cleaning and 
dyeing code went into full effect Dec. 1, 
with 40% boosts in cleaning and press- 
ing prices in most of the cities of the 
country. On Saturday, Dec. 2, 97 al- 
leged violators were announced at NRA, 
and on the following Monday the 
week's procession started off with 21 
more, the offense of all of them being 
that they had tried to keep their old 








prices while still 
wages of the code. 
NRA has taken a firm sta; 
“chiselers,”’ and has set De 
day when they must appear 
bar of justice. The anticipat 
is that with higher prices the , 
iron comes out and the gentle 
their own suits, ruining in 
cleaning and pressing estal 
and putting additional th< 
pressers and cleaners on the re 
Also that with 1933's moder: 
and cleaning equipment, the . 
justification for 1926 prices. 
One of the interesting dev: 
of the cleaning and dyeing ‘cr " 
the decision of a St. Petersburg. F| 
judge, that NRA was overste; 
Constitution by imposing its pr 
on a strictly intrastate busi 
clothes pressing. Donald R. F 
scholarly chiet counsel of NRA 
that this casual opinion w 


paying 9 


final decision nor even a ¢ 
toward a test of NIRA's 
tionality. 


Public Works 


Only $135 millions has actual) 
been paid out by PWA so far. and 
direct employment is but 767.22). 


Despite the effort to create a 
impression, the Public Works A 
tration is barely getting under \ 

the publicity releases in the wor 
not get around the dry figures 
daily statement of the conditior 
Treasury, which shows that only $ 
millions has been spent up to 1 
of the $3.3 billions appropriated 

Replying to Alfred E. Smit! 
cism, PWA issued a statement 
ing that its funds have put 3 
men to work. Analysis shows, h 
that this figure includes 1,183 
ployed by the Civil Works Administ: 
tion, 347,623 in the Civilian Cons 
tion Corps, and 695,246 as et 
indirectly in furnishing equipment 
supplies for the CCC. 

Employment created by the P\ 
proper thus totals 767,224, as ! 
Directly on federal projects 
indirectly, 497,142; directly on 
federal projects, 4,869, indirect! 
On administrative payrolls of P\ 
NRA, TVA, 6,904 

Counting in indirect emp! 
and counting office forces s 
Washington observers like strc 
things a bit. 

To give a fair picture of t! 
however, it ought to be point 
only $438,118,000 remains 
lotted from the original $3.% 
and this balance will be exh 
fore Congress meets. So there ts p 
of work soon to start. 
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vow. IT’S GASOLINE—Members of the Interstate Tax Commission meet in New 





York to diseuss ways and means of stopping gasoline tax evasion. Mark Graves, 


\ew York State Tax Commissioner, addresses 


them. 


Production Control in Codes 


Though designs for brakes differ and they are not always 
easy to see, the essential principle of braking output has 
been approved in several codes passed by NRA. 


t by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 

Administrator, of a further reduc- 

ichine hours in the cotton tex- 

to 75% of the 80 hours a week 

| itted under the cotton textile 

e (NRA Code No. 1) clamps the 

tighter than ever before on 

activity in that field. It also 

h to other accumulated evi- 

support of the frequently heard 

n that, no matter by what name 

|, production control has come 

dered essential to the success- 

on of the recovery program in 

lustries, and as such is now 

he Administration policy. This, 

can be readily justified on the 

it more men will be employed 

nts, including the highly efh- 

es, are held down to a definite 

n of hours. 

Made Respectable 

anti-trust law era production 

and its twin, price-fixing, 

1 as chief contenders for premier 

in provoking penalties. Fre- 

a manufacturer with some price- 

ceme, who was unwilling to 

¢ scrutiny of the Department of 

ne, was found willing to take 

at gaining a similar objective 

llective action toward produc- 

|. When President Roosevelt, 

us Bulletin No. 1, promised 

“right to act in unison” 

We are relaxing some of the 
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anti-trust laws,"’ the advocates of those 
practices took it for gr that ‘‘the 
lid was off’ and subsequent events indi- 
cate that they were not far from right 
Price-fixing is found in several forms in 
numerous codes (BW’—Nov25'33). On 
the subject of production control pub- 
lic utterances of NRA officials have been 
very guarded. They have generally con- 
ceded that in natural resource industries 
some sort of control of output is 
fied on the ground that conservation 
will thus be promoted. Their attitude 
toward the question of production con- 
trol for other 
tained only by a study of the codes that 
have been actually approved by the 
President. 

Such study reveals that of the first 
100 approved codes 26 apply direct or 
indirect limitations on production. The 
method most commonly used is that of 
limitation of machine hours. Students of 
the process by which the NRA gradually 
has evolved standards of practice and 
procedure under the Recovery Act claim 
that industry as a whole must thank the 
cotton-textile industry for the prevailing 
NRA attitude toward production con- 
trol. They point out that NRA Code 
No. 1 ve pre trail with its limitation 
of machine hours to 80 a week, which 
obtained approval because the cotton 
textile industry presented so strong a 
case in behalf of limitation as a neces- 
sary concession to enable capital to meet 


anted 


justi- 


industries can be ascer 


the Administration demand 


wages at shortened ho ifs 
then accepted has been em 
cessfully by numerous other is 
some directly related to the textile fi 
others entirely removed from it 
The code for the wool-texti! 
try, counterpart of the cott 
code, also contains the limitatio 
hours a weck, which comy 
duction machinery in_ these ld 
remain idle for 88 hours The effect of 
} 


such limitation, combined with the en 


pe Is 


forced substantial increase in wages and 


shortening of hours, has reduced cut 
throat competition, produced drast 
improved conditions for both capit 
and labor, established prices on a 1 
higher and steadier level, all 
that are found among the announced or 
implied objectives of the NIRA 
More Textile Limits 

Similarly the codes for the throwing 
Nottingham lace curtain, and textile f 
manufacturers carry the 80-hour limit 
tion, while the code for the hosiery 


dustry recognizes the special needs of 


benefits 


various branches and imposes limitatior 
holding production down to from 7 
120 machine hours a week. The us 
working h« 

for sewing machines to 40 a week, for 
knitting machines to 80 a week, and th 
makers of knitting machines have gone 
along with that idea and limited their 
own machine hours to 80 a week 

Some other indu allied to th 
textile field, apparently 1 tl 
80-hour limitation insufficient cure f 
ills springing from overproductior 
Handkerchief manufacturers and the 
makers of novelty curtains, dra 
and bedspreads limit machine hours t 
40 a weck, while the men’s clothing 
industry has put the limit at 36 a w 

Similarly drastic redu 
ified in cod 
non-textile industri Wall; uper 
facturers are not allowed to run 
machines more than two 8-hour 
in each 24 hours, while the man 
turers of cast iron soil pipe are limi 
to only 27 hours of productive activity 
in each week, approximately 
of full-time operation, the most s 
reduction so far recorded 

Sharing It Up 

Any palm that history may eventually 
award to the boldest thrust at the 
trust laws under the NIRA suspension 
will undoubtedly go to the glass con 
tainer manufacturers. They state in 
their code frankly that present capacity 
of the industry is far in excess of pres 
ent and prospective needs, provid 
registration of present Capacity an 
cial procedure if anyone proposes to in 
crease it, then declare that as long as the 
industry is operating at less than 70% 
of registered capacity, “the principle of 
sharing available business equitably 
among members of the industry shall be 


strics, 


C onside re 


erics 


tions 


chine hours are spc 


one 


anti 
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recognized.”" The process of estimating 
consumption and “equitable allocation’ 
of available business also is prescribed 

Codes for the steel, ice, floor and wall 
clay tile industries set up safeguards 
against excessive future expansion, al- 
though no obstacles are placed in the 
path of manufacturers who wish to 
modernize their plants, install improved 
machines, employ better processes 
which, however, must have no effect on 
their total productive capacity. 

The manufacturers of steel castings 
and those of asphalt shingles and roof- 
ing specifically provide in their codes 
for studies by or under the direction of 
the code authority, with a view to de- 


Aldrich Plan 


veloping some effective system of limit- 
ing production satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministration. 

Singularly, the application of pro- 
duction control under NRA _ codes 
promises to give the Administration the 
greatest amount of continuing difficulty 
in those fields where such procedure 
found genuine justification. Codes for 
the lumber and oil industries were 
among the first 10 to be approved, and 
objections from recalcitrant, generally 
smaller, producers in those fields have 
kept certain branches of those industries 
in almost constant turmoil, made a true 
test of effectiveness of the codes prac- 
tically impossible. 


Chase National head not only tells Senate Committee that 


Bank Act needs plugging 


gram on how it can be done. 


Two decades ago Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich (R.1.) attempted to write a 
Magna Charta for American banking by 
proposing the organization of ‘‘monetary 
associations,” a scheme that closely paral- 
leled the subsequent set-up of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The ‘monetary 
associations” foundered because of pub- 
lic distrust of the plan's backers. 

Today, extraordinary significance is 
being attached to another Aldrich pro- 
posal, largely because of the high esteem 
which the Senator's son commands in 
the face of a general collapse of public 
trust in banking officials. 

“Necessity of Change” 

The program for eliminating specula- 
tion from American banking put out by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of 
Chase National Bank, is being read in 
the light of his favorable impression on 
the Senate investigating committee to 
which it is submitted, and in connection 
with his statement that ‘no one who has 
observed events, or is familiar with the 
testimony presented to your committee, 
can have failed to be impressed with the 
necessity of change.” 

Mr. Aldrich’s proposals start from the 
contention that the Glass-Steagall Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, which so many bankers 
so bitterly opposed, left large loopholes 
for the entry of the ‘‘spirit of specula- 
tion” into the management of commer- 
cial banks, despite its work in separat- 
ing the interests of commercial and in- 
vestment banking. Criticisms: 

(1) It allows any individual (invest- 
ment banker or otherwise) to act as a 
director, officer, or employee of any 
number of commercial banks, so long 
as no one of them is a national bank, 
thus voids the provision on interlock- 
ing directorates; 
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up but offers a detailed pro- 


(2) It allows any individual to act as 
a director, officer, or employee of a na- 
tional bank as well as of two other 
banks—if the Federal Reserve Board 
issues a permit therefor (a hazardous 
exception if divorcement from afhliates 
is to be complete and lasting) ; 

(3) It allows a member of a partner- 
ship engaged in the investment bank- 
ing business, or an officer or director of 
a corporation engaged in such business 
to act as a director, officer or employee 
of any member bank, provided only that 
he obtain a permit from the Federal Re- 
serve Board—again a hazardous excep- 
tion ; 

(4) It allows anyone engaged in the 
securities business as a controlling stock- 
holder in an investment corporation (so 
long as he does not act as a director or 
ofhcer of such corporation) to act as a 
director, officer, or employee of any 
bank, without the necessity of permit 
from the Federal Reserve Board—an 
opportunity for indirect affiliation of in- 
vestment and commercial banking. 

To Close Loopholes 

Having inside information on how 
the Banking Act of 1933 can be legally 
evaded, Chase's president has very clear 
ideas on how its loopholes can be legally 
closed. Aldrich amendments would: 
(1) Expressly disqualify anyone en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the in- 
vestment banking business from acting 
as director or officer of a national bank: 
(2) “disqualify any director, officer, or 
employee of a national bank from act- 
ing as director, officer, or employee of 
any other bank in the same community” ; 
(3) “make appropriate provision ap- 
plying the same canons of eligibility 
with regard to officers, directors, and 
employees of state member banks, so 


that there shall be no unfair 
tion again national banks 

However, Mr. Aldrich we 
at that point. There is “a 
of which much embarrassm¢ 
times, abuse has arisen,” w! 
course, the banking practice 
loans to bank officers and to 
depositing corporations. 1 
Steagall Act provides that any 
ofhcer of a member bank 
such borrowings to the chair: 
bank board. The president 
who speaks from the heart on t 
ject, points out that it says noth 
what the chairman is to do wit 
formation, or what he is to ci 
an executive officer of the | 
wants to do a little borrowin, 
own, or what happens if tl 
chairman. And he adds that 
doesn't prevent a bank officer fr 
ting “embarrassing” loans fro: 
or private bankers, or other 
without making any report 

If the committee hasn't fig 
controls for borrowing bank ott 
corporation officers who use 
poration influence as a club 
loans, Mr. Aldrich has. Lik« 

(1) Prohibit executive off 
member banks from partici; 
rectly or indirectly, in syndicat 
ing securities to the public or 
ing accounts or pool operations 
ties dealt in publicly ; 

(2) Impose similar prohibi 
executive officers and directors 
12 Federal Reserve Banks 

(3) Compel all executive 
member banks to report to their 
all their borrowings 
sum related to the size of their s 

Check on Outside Jobs 

(4) Compel executive oft 
member banks to report to th 
of directors all jobs they undert 
outside interests. 

(5) Put controls on loans 
“reasons of policy,’ 
ican banks competitive and prevent t 
from doing “unsound” things 1 
efforts to get business. 

Point 5 gets special emphasis 
to borrowers who are in a posit 
influence other importance busi 
the lending bank, or to bring in 
business to the bank, may be 
some cases, but, says Mr. Aldri 
situation would be less subject 
if there were added to the Banh 
a provision that in every case 
loan is made by a member ba 
dividuals in relations such as t! 
fied above, a report should be 
the lending bank to the board 
tors of the customer bank 
tion of which the borrower ts 
or to the individual depositor 
nership for whom the borro' 
financial agent.” 

Finally, he recommends a | 


abov e some I 


" so as to kee 
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The Invisible ENEMY of 
LABOR 


The foundation of our 
very business €Xis- 

tence, We are admon- 

shed, is continuous 
employment of labor 
at a fair wage. Ac- 
cepting this basic fact, 
all enemies working against it 
jemand immediate indict- 
ment and prosecution. 


Today, at this critical period, 
unseen and unrelenting in his 
attacks upon material in stock 
and in process, an enemy is 
robbing American plants . f 
the moneys that guarantee 
labor continued employment. 
He is more insidious than 
waste..he is UNSEEN waste, 
idding to your already in- 
creased costs of production. 


To combat waste has always 
been a regular business pro- 
cedure... but to combat unseen 
waste, waste which gives the 
u¢ to your whole accounting 
and control system, calls for 
vigorous and prompt action. 
The most modern and effec- 
tive accounting systems and 
machines in the world are but 
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IT’S IMPORTANT 


you know about the sweeping changes that weighing 
juipment has undergone in the last four years—and how 
The photo-electric tube, automatic 
ters and graphic recorders have revolutionized weighing. 
to-electric tube introduces unlimited power, and for 

time makes it possible for the scale to operate auxiliary 
without any sacrifice of accuracy in weighing 
Automatic printers now provide printed weight 
records, ending g all errors caused by misreading the scale or 
illegible h and writing. Graphic records give a clear record, 

7 a well marked chart, of weighing operations. 
tures mi ike scales not only weighing machines, but devices 
-oduction processing, test- 
ng and inspecting. Costs are reduced through savings in 


false reporters to you when 
they are fed with inaccurate 
basic figures. Until this basic 
—the volume of stock—is ob- 
tained by accurate weight, ac- 
curate count, accurate meas- 
urement, your balance sheet is 
a misnomer. 


Now, as never before, manage- 
ment must be in possession of 
basic control figures that do 
not admit of waste factors in 
receiving, stocking, manufac- 
turing and shipping opera- 
tions. Management is in posi- 
tion today to obtain these facts 
with PRECISION. Right 
now you can, within a short 
time, have facts on material 
losses laid on your desk with- 
out one cent of outlay. Then 
why delay? 


Toledo Scale Company has 
placed in 181 cities men, com- 
petent from experience, to fol- 
low your materials through 
process and report to you just 
where your money is being 
diverted which should go to 
profit. 


If this money is insufficient to 
necessitate change in your 
methods, the report alone 
should warrant satisfaction. 
On the other hand, if condi- 
tions show sizeable money 
losses, and it does in most 
cases, the report warrants 
ACTION. For the benefit of 
your balance sheets—and your 
employment—use your phone 
for action. Or send in the form 
below, which is provided for 
your convenience, 





These 





To.epo ScaLe CoMPANY, 


I would like an opportunity of presenting 
my production problems to your engineers. 


Toledo, Ohio 

















definition of an investment affiliate and 
an investment banker, and, for purposes 
of sound liquidation, suggests that the 
existing affiliates be permitted to con- 
tinue beyond June 16, 1934. 

All of which sets forth in an orderly 
and detailed way the kind of banking 
reform that Senator Glass has been ad- 
vocating for years. 

However, even the carefully studied 
Aldrich plan will require for effective- 
ness the cooperation of the clearing 
houses and the exchanges. Unless they 


help it out by self-imposed regulations, 
the chiselers will still find ways. If 
self-regulation can be provided by those 
who know the game and if the spirit of 
the Aldrich proposals can be put across, 
much of the public concern over the 
moral state and the mechanics of com- 
mercial banking will be allayed. The 
problem of reestablishing the commer 
cial banks as manufacturers of 
and reducing the proportions of the 
pawnshop business of making loans on 
securities is something else again. 


credit 


Securities Act in the Scales 


President hasn’t said “Yes” or “No” to liberalizing 


amendments. 


While he is watching, the bankers are 


making sure that it will be kept clean. 


Apvices from Warm Springs encourag- 
ing industry and the investment bank- 
ing business with assurances that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had changed his mind 
about the Securities Act and would 
move for liberalizing it by amendment 
seem to be premature. No tangible evi- 
dence can be found that the President 
has committed himself in this matter. 
On the other hand, it is unmistakable 
that the Administration is genuinely 
disturbed by the almost complete stop- 
page of the flow of private funds into 
the capital market and is looking for a 
solution. 

The situation in the capital market is 
admittedly becoming serious. Following 
the collapse of last March and during 
the summer it was easy to believe that 
there would have been little or no 
financing whether or not the penalties 
of the Securities Act confronted bankers. 
However, the market is steadily coming 
closer to the vanishing point despite the 
obvious improvement in almost all other 
aspects of business, and also despite 
the accumulation of large sums of idle 
funds looking anxiously for employ- 
ment. 

New Financing Lags 

In October there was only about $3 
millions of new corporate financing han- 
dled in this country. In the 10 months 
ended with October the total of such 
financing was $138 millions as com- 
pared to $304 millions during the pre- 
vious year, $8 billions during 1929, 
and a normal average of about $5 bil- 
lions a year. That capital emission 
should increase with recovery unless it 
is hampered by restrictive legislation is 
suggested by the experience of Great 
Britain, where new capital issues for 
domestic purposes in the first 10 months 
of this year reached the highest level 
since 1930. 

The President is keeping himself in 
a position where he can turn either way, 
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and indications are that he will not 
support any modification of the liability 
clauses of the Securities Act until it is 
definitely proved that they prevent new 
financing, meanwhile feeding business 
with federal in lieu of private funds. 
Informed leaders of the Investment 
Bankers Association now assume this to 
be the Presidential attitude. They are 
setting about to do the best they can 
under the law and to make so good a 
record of compliance and to concede so 
much to distrust of former financial 
methods that public tolerance eventu- 
ally, and perhaps sooner than expected, 
will permit reasonable modification of 
the Act. 

To this end I.B.A. is preparing a 
code of trade practices which, in most 
respects, will be even more drastic than 
the Securities Act itself when it be- 
comes a part of the basic code. They 
are prepared to go all the way with 
public demand in providing informa- 
tion and putting an end to sharp prac 
tice. For the near future their only hope 
of concession is some amendment to the 
liability clause of the Act so that the 
issuing corporation, the underwriter, 
the dealer, and all others concerned 
with a flotation shall bear liability only 
for their own acts and in proportion to 
their own responsibilities. 

This more or less characterizes the 
attitude of the whole banking fraternity. 
The American Bankers Association, 
through its state groups, is working as 
fast as possible to organize all banks 
into clearing-house associations which 
will put an end to the indiscriminate 
issuance of bank charters and reduce 
ruinous competition between banks. 
This system is conceded to be the only 
one that can keep banks sound enough 
to prevent the collapse of deposit in- 
surance. 

Bankers still are practically unani- 
mous in the belief that deposit guar- 


antee is fundamentally 
dangerous, and point o 
failed disastrously where, 
tried. They will make no 
repeal. The most they 
that the temporary deposit 
system, which insures dey 
or less, may be maintaine 
and the law amended to 
permanent guarantee until | 
can be given the matter 
Cleanup Evident 
There is some assurance t 
in the results of examinatios 
tory to initiating the tempo 
The government, in exa 
than 2,500 non-member ba 
has turned down more t! 
withheld action on ap} 
This somewhat reduces tl! 
federal 
about closing banks that 
ously unfitted for guarante: 
will be available for the | 
such banks as are turned 
The aversion of banks to t 
selling securities to RF¢ 
the government into partners 
to be dwindling. The Cont 
Commercial National Bank t 
ship in the movement some t 
selling $50 millions of its 
sto | 
This week the great National C 
New York, second largest | 
country, announced that it w 
its common stock from $1 
to $77.5 millions by reducing 
value from $20 to $12.50 
and would sell $50 millions 
stock to RFC. Out of new f 
from surplus the bank is 
about $56.5 millions, much 
may be returned by the liq 
collateral. This write-off is « 
smaller than other large banks 
called upon to mect. 
Encouraging Country Banks 
Eleven state banks in New York ! 
agreed to sell $43.7 millions oi 
tal notes. No decision has be 
yet by the other leading nati 
of New York, but it is exp 
most of them will grant t 
ment’s request that they take 
in the movement, and encour 
banks to accept government 
strengthen the whole banking 
Closed and restricted bank 
ing disposed of rapidly. At t 
November the Comptroller o! 
rency reported that there ret 
21 closed national banks in t 
which had not had reorgani: 
approved or been notifi d th: 
reorganization as submitted 
acceptable to the government Dur 
October and November 
banks were reopened with 
lions of deposits, and r 
plans were approved for 97 ‘ 
$115 millions deposits. 
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SHIPPERS USED TO HAVE TO COME TO THE RAILROAD 


—and for many less-than-carload 
shippers, this was troublesome and 
expensive. They preferred to let 
trucks do the whole job. That's why 
the public highways have been so 
overcrowded. 


ALL YOU DO 


But now the Pennsylvania Railroad 
comes to the shipper — combines 
for him the flexibility of the truck 
with the economy and safety of the 
train. Shippers are better served — 
and highway congestion cut down. 


Now the Pennsylvania Railroad 


calls at your door 


—and deli 


se 


t where you say 


. and receivers ho 


longer need come to the Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad goes 
to them! 


Its less-than-carload service 
reaches from your door to anyone's 
door—in 2,000 other cities and 
towns all over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system. 


All you do is telephone your 
Pennsylvania freight agent. A 
truck calls at vour door—and takes 
your shipment to the train. At the 
end of the rail haul, another truck 
delivers your shipment right to 
your consignee’s door—right where 
you want it to go. 

You don’t have to worry about 
collections and deliveries. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad takes full 
charge of the whole door-to-door 
transportation job. And full re- 
sponsibility, too. 

Call your Pennsylvania freight 
agent and get the details of this 
radically new less-than-carload 
service today. 


IS TELEPHONE— 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DOES THE REST 
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ONE-MAN GIRDER- 


International News 


A new floor of aluminum alloy on the 51-year-old Smith- 


field St. Bridge in Pittsburgh saves weight, permits a safe increase in the live 


load, adds 25 years of useful life. 


U. S. Steel (According to Plan 


The Taylor-Filbert shift is just one surface feature of a 
broadly planned series of changes in the structure and 


policies of Big Steel. 


WitH the appointment of William J 
Filbert as chairman of the finance com 


mittee, a position tightly held by Judge 


Gary during his long reign, United 
States Steel Corp. is entering the final 
phase of a reorganization and rehabili- 


tation program started shortly after the 


latter's death 

Under the 
Myron ¢ 
financial directorship to Filbert but rc 
tains his position as Big Steel's chiet 
executive officer, the corporation dealt 
itself a new program long before Frank- 
lin Roosevelt gave the country a New 
Deal 


skilful 


New Blood 

The capital structure was revamped in 
1929 by redemption of $370 millions 
in bonds, thus reducing annual charges 
$29 millions or $3 a share of common 
stock. A program of plant moderniza 
tion and consolidation has cut costs ma 
terially, put the corporation in a better 
competitive position New blood has 
been infused into the executive and 
sales organizations of the subsidiary 
companies by retirement of elder staff 
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management of 
Taylor, who relinquishes the 


heads in favor of younger men on the 
roster 

With the advent of the new program, 
some of the corporation's traditional 
policies went to smash. It used to be 
that a Big Steel man who deserted the 
ranks for those of a competitor never 
got a chance to return. This rule no 
longer holds. Some of the corpora- 
tion’s best men, lured away by outsiders, 
have been welcomed back into the fold 
and given high responsibilities. The 
rule that promotion goes to those who 
have come up through the ranks does 
not hold quite so rigidly as in the past 
The corporation now recognizes that 
there are outside men of great ability 
who may sometimes be better fitted for 
tasks than anyone inside the 
charmed circle. Incidentally, changes 
of the last 2 years include the retire- 
ment of 3,000 old employees under the 
revised pension plan adopted by the 
company tn 1931 

On sales there is no more sitting back 
and waiting tor buyers to come to the 
throne A rapid increase in the 
number of aggressive competitors, the 


certain 


room 


discovery of new 
launching of modern 
programs by small but acti 
changed all that. And tod 
selling strategy is in tl 
younger men 
best tactics of their op 
as a lot of their own. | 
Geographical Setu 
Now comes the final st 
derstood that a 
planned with one compan 
ducing district to be t 
agency for the entire cor; 
territory Big St 
center at Pittsburgh, Chi 
ham, and Pacific 
these districts its 
identified with a single s 
pany—Carnegie Stecl Co 
Illinois Steel Co. at Chi 
Coal, Iron & Railroad ¢ 
ham, and Columbia Steel ¢ 
West Coast 
It is now 
authenticated reports, to di 


pany’s operations more alor 


proc es 


who ar 


dec 


own 


Coast 


activities 


proposed, a 


cal than product lines as 
stead of the Carnegie, N 
American Sheet & Tin Plat 
maintaining separate 
Pittsburgh they would b« 
one large unit District 
probably would function 
manner. The same plan 
at Chicago, at Birmingha 
fornia 

Big Steel will not plung 
casting of its sales lines wit 
for without blowing of! 


organi 


rience, 
it has carried out a sam 
Tennessee Co 
sentative in the South. Ar 
& Tin Plate built a mod 
and American Steel & Wir 
in the Birmingham district. B 
over their operation and the 
products to the Tennesscé 
Pacific Coast has been hand! 
the same manner as Birmiu 
Columbia Steel Corp. making 
of products and acting as s 
sentative of other U. S. §S 
sidiaries. 
Steel’s Statistician 

Filbert’s elevation is pleasu 
corporation's executives, high 
To the general public he ts 
known of Big Stecl’s major f 
to them he is a genial, short 
headed man who knows steel ! 
Z, who has a broader gras; 


is the corporat 


poration’s affairs than any 
except Taylor and William I 
dent. He can make a good 
a wizard with statistics. H 
the 
corporation since its format! 
In 1902 he was made comptt 
the position until chosen v: 


of the finance committee tn 


steel business since 1898 
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Wide Reading 


WNSUMERS TOMORROW Stuart 
ribner's, December There are 3 
of financing the consumer by 
tioning of food, shelter, clothing, 
necessities; by state provision of 
ts through a series of huge cor- 
opolies ; or by financing the con- 
ugh the device of consumers’ divi- 
he last is the logical outcome of 
NRA policies, 1s the most likely to 


nmon practice 


w Deat FoR LATIN AMERICA? 
uening. Current History, Decem- 
the seventh Pan-American con- 
tevideo on Dec. 4, 

be openly 
n all- 


fewer will be settled in a 


SOCIETES REPORT ON MEDICAL FEBS. 
ics, November. A schedule 
fees charged by doctors for 100 


re common medical 


j nor 


and surgical 
. blood 


tonsillectomy, $26; appendectomy, 


Samples: Othce call 


operation $15 vaccination tor 


$2. For doctors, and patients 


AND FRAUDULENT T. Swann 
North American Review, Novem- 
queer interpretations of the law 
ssible by the bad working of the old 
{1 Drugs Act. How the new law is 


entinc 


aND Downs IN BUILDING MEAN 
*AKS AND VALLEYS IN Bustness. Thomas 
McNiece. American Architect, November 
f the relative importance of different 
of building on general business ac- 
What to read out of current construc 


tatistics. 


JAPAN'S TRADE WITH INDIA. Contem- 
Japan, Fall issue. A symposium on 
nflict now raging between Japan and 
India over the Indian market. Japan 

yen drop more than 60% from par, al- 

his device to help Japanese merchants 

ide the Indian market. India, encour- 

by Britain, retaliated with heavy tariffs 

s the situation now being threshed out 


gular conferences 


Mystery OF Rerait Price. Dane 
American Mercury, December. Some 
of price setting to show that the 


, 
axes its OWN prices 


BOOKS 


RIBUTION Topay. O. Fred. Rost. 
tlesey House, 335 pp., $3. Business 
marketing editor answers 4 key ques- 
sked by hundreds of executives faced 
problem of rationalizing their dis- 
setup: Where and when does dis- 
begin and where does it end? 
Ss wrong with present methods? What 
are there to aid in marketing? What 
present cost of distribution ? 


N Bonpos: A Stupy oF DEFAULTS 


UDIATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OBLI- 
Max Winkler Roland Swain, 


$3.50 Nearly $25 billions of| 


wned foreign bonds have gone sour. 
intries have defaulted? How much 
we? What chance is there of ever 
back payments An excellent study. 
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A courtesy we owe 


our prospects, a service 
we owe our users” 


—says this distributor about “WHERE TO BUY IT” service 


“Where to Buy It” makes authorized dealers easy to find. 
Prospects who want to buy your brand—as well as owners who 
wish further service —can easily locate your nearest represen- 
tative. They merely look for your trade mark in classified 
telephone books, and find names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of authorized dealers listed there. 

“Where to Buy It” is simple. It is sure. It increases sales, 
makes advertising results more certain. One evidence of its 
effectiveness is the continued use of “Where to Buy It” by such 
firms as Goodrich, Stromberg-Carlson, Mimeograph, Buick, 
Plymouth, Remington-Rand. 

Investigate the possibilities of this dealer identification ser- 
vice. Communicate with Trade Mark Service Manager, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company; New York 
address, 195 Broadway (EXchange 3-9800); Chicago. 
address, 311 West Washington Street (OF Ficial 9300). 


“WHERE TO BUY 'IT”“\makes authorized dealers easy to find 




















Eastman Is Different 


By unconventional methods and good “selling,”’ the in- 


quiring Coordinator has set the whole country to think- 
ing about transportation. The results will be in his report. 


No forum has ever provoked more 
brain-cudgeling than Commissioner 
Eastman’s on transportation. By friendly 
invitation or stern request, by rebuking 
but never bullying, the purposeful Rail 
road Coordinator has inspired in 4 
months more original thinking than 
has been evident in as many years on 
the subject of moving a packet of pins, 
a piano or a ton of brick from here to 
there. 

Stereotyped thinking regarding rail- 
roads, trucks, barges, roads, 
tracks, canals, terminals, ticket offices, 
rates, invoices, demurrage, delivery, 
tariffs and timetables won't go. East 
man’s inquiry concerns transportation 
and he expects everybody else to start 
with the fundamental service which is 
the same, whether by rail, water, high- 
way, airway or pipe line. Such a broad 
perspective is new to most of those en- 
gaged in any particular form of trans- 
portation and is heresy to some of them, 
but, in Eastman’s mind, it is the key to 
a coordinated system of transportation. 
And, albeit within narrow limits, he is 
the Coordinator. 

Questions for Everybody 

Just at present, Eastman’s inquiry is 
to develop facts for study. The railroads 
are running themselves while their exec 
utives dig up the answers to the Co- 
ordinator’s questionnaires touching every 
phase of management, finance and op 
eration; 100,000 shippers are explain- 
ing their preference for truck or rail 
service; 16,000 truckers have been 
called upon to describe their operations 
in more detail than many of them know ; 
4,000 trafic managers used to playing 
one against another have been asked to 
expound ideas born of experience with 
various transportation agencies; and 
shippers, trade associations, chambers of 
commerce and the public generally have 
been invited to voice their opinions on 
federal regulation. The first 100,000 
letters received by the Coordinator on 
his new job were applications for jobs; 
the next 100,000 from railroad men 
afraid that they might lose theirs, but the 
third 100,000 are telling Eastman how 
the railroads should be run. These are 
carefully sifted for plausible ideas new 
to the specialists. 

Disturbing as Eastman’s unconven 
tional methods dre, he wins support by 
assuming that everybody concerned 
wnts to see the transportation machine 
improved. This is a big pill for many 
railroad men because they are supposed 
to think in terms of benefit or advantage 


buses, 









20 


to their particular road. They are work- 
ing for a man who 10 years ago was 
called a radical and is today progressive, 
to say the least. Their } a has 
turned into respect, despite the fact that 
Eastman isn’t “‘safe’ and they don’t 
know what he is going to hand them. 
For the conservative there is no reassur- 
ance in his statement that “I shall not 
anticipate conclusions, except to say that 
I believe they will be radical in the sensc 
that they will go to the root.” In no 
other human breast did President 
Roosevelt's invitation to trot out new 
ideas find a more glowing response. 
Eastman intends that his study shall 
bear fruit. He will speak his mind 
plainly when the time comes but until 
he has reviewed the facts and opinions 
marshalled by his staff and sundry ad 
visory committees, no preconceived 
ideas have safe harbor in his mind. 

A report to Congress with legislative 
recommendations is Eastman’s main con 
cern at the moment. This won't be 
forced to meet an early date but the 
Coordinator expects that part will 
in by Feb. 1 and the rest by Mar. 1 

First of Eastman’s ‘recommendations 
to the railroads on coordination will be 
directed to the handling of package 
freight which the railroads now divide 
with express companies, forwarding 
companies, and trucks. That Eastman 
will submit specific recommendations 
for coordinating these services and 
eliminating duplicate organizations and 
facilities is sure. Preparation of recom- 
mendations regarding passenger service 
will begin this month, 


Bus Fares Cut 


Tariff wars have drawn blood but 
rates must follow the railroads. 


OperAToRS of long-haul bus lines are 


caught between the NRA and railroads 
and don’t like it. Their code will com- 
pel the employment of about 12,500 
more persons with an increase in pay- 
roll close onto $15 millions a year. And 
now the railroads in the South and West 
have announced fare reductions from 
3.6¢ a mile to 2¢ for coach passengers 
and 3¢ for those who ride on the 
sleeper, but with no surcharge. The 
Southern Railway has cut to 14¢ and 3¢. 
So since people ride buses on long trips 
chiefly to save money, this means that 
bus rates must be reduced also to hold 
business. 






PASSENGE?} 
BALLOT 


WILL YOU HELP YOUR GOVERN: w7 
SOLVE THE TRANSPORTATIO 
PROBLEM? 


~ 


Prepared 8) 
FEDERAL COORDINATOR OF TRANSPORTA 
SECTION OF TRANSPORTATION Sé 








: ' —— 
SUGGESTION BOX — Coo 
Eastman is asking the travelin, 
what it thinks about the : 
The questions in this book 
only ask how the railroads 
improved, but force the ans 
appraise the cost and conveni 
competitive forms of transpo: 


Lower tariffs west from Cl! 
announced early in November 
National Bus Traffic Association 
lines cut them on Nov 
east of Chicago were lower 
Dec. 1. For rate wars had br 
on various competitive runs. 
ride from New York to B 
almost any figure because t! 
involved have gone to batt 
was worse for a while between | 
and New York. 

For several weeks tick 
900-mile trip sold as low as $6, § 
$8. One line went cuckoo °' 
vertisement “From Chicago 
York for $1.” This rate a 
only one seat in each bus ar 
result was practically to give 
away and make every other 
mad. 

Finally, after these operators | 
their shirts and some had bee: 
quit, they pegged the price 
securely—at $13.75 for the low 
way fare between these cities. | 
was low if the service ts to show 
For it costs $200 to run a 
maintained bus 900 miles and 
rate it needs 14 passengers to 
tual cost. This means half 
filled all the time, which is 
this season. 

The hope of the bus men ts ' 


BUSINES 
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Effo: 
chas' 
mak 


PWA 


> 


can be held with a fare at 


1s companies have set up a slid 
le which charges 2¢ for the firs 
then 1.9¢ and so on dows . 


ICS, 


for 1,000 miles or over. The “t 
ta lines have a similar rat = : : 


Lt 


s won't end the problem for 
e cost of parts, accessories, tir 
is up and going higher, t 
e more revenue. As general busi 
overy improves, this will com 
ile, operators are studying the 
ities of equipment that is morc 
il to operate and are develop 


r selling methods 


| E a E QAINMMTIOLMIJCES 
Ralizean Buying STORE-DOOR DELIVERY 


Efforts to stimulate railroad pur- 


makeslow headway. | WAMU Te 


PWA plans to throw some business 
to the capital goods industries by finan 
road buying are still in the paper 
The hoped-for reaction did not 
lize following announcement a 
ago of an $84-million loan to 
¢ Pennsylvania Railroad and an allot 
nt of $51 millions to finance purchase 
ils by some 50 other roads 

contracts with the Pennsylvania 

been held up by difficulties en 
tered in attempting to reconcile 
WA labor requirements with railroad | 
Loans to other roads for pur 

of rails are waiting upon an ex 
tion of their financial condition 

l vitl l ecurit 

Lisl Bhima ha si Basses. @ Direct from shipper’s door to consignee’s door ... that’s how 
the very roads that don’t have a 
ble collateral. Besides Pennsyl 
been for- 


-_ } e 
submitted to date and relate on! 


irchase of rails. Many of the roads) eharge to pay, one dependable transportation company to deal 
issed for their rail requirements - m . 

| weeks ago by Coordinator East-- with, On any less-than-carload shipment, a truck makes the 

w are placing orders direct with . 

rowing from PWA. pick-up at your door and transfers the freight to the railroad. 
eral roads have inquired concern . . — ‘ 
equipment loans by PWA with no| At destination another truck takes it direct to your consignee. 
ite commitments to date. The rc ss ‘ . . . 
es to Coordinator Eastman’s survey, his complete service means faster handling, savings in trans- 
freight car equipment reveal that 
000 cars, or 15.49% of the total 
nore than 25 years old. To en 


rave retirement of wornout or obso ¢ A S K Y @) U ” E R l E A G E N T So 2 < for further details 


equipment, Eastman suggests that 


far this newest freight service extends on the Erie Railroad 


's application, 3 have System. Erie handles the whole job... you have only one 


‘ 





portation costs, greater convenience and dependability for you. 


about this important innovation in Erie freight service. 


c railroads request permission from 
ICC to charge to profit and loss th« 
. af < | 
st of retirement not covered by ac 


° } : | 
ed depreciation and salvage. He is 


ble of reluctance to burdening cur 
operating expense accounts with 
costs but urges revision of repair 
grams which call for heavy expen 
es to continue older cars in servic 
nilar survey of motive power may | 
re suggestive of the need of im- | 
replacements than the freight} * 


waa: Punctual and Dependable Freight Service to all Industries 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Industry codes that have been made effective through the President’s signature 





Ne 


New 
sign s. 
factu 


(Continued from Business Week, December 2, 1933) 


Beginning with this issue the numbers used are the official NRA numbers for approved codes 


Hardwood Distillation 

By Wood Chemical Institute, Inc. 
Hours: 40 a week averaged over ¢ —— 
more than 48 hours in any one week ; Px eMpuons 
for certain classes of employees. alah W ages: 
30c. am hour in Eastern and Western divisions, 
25c. in Southern divisions. For chemists and 
clerical workers, $14 a week. Reclassification 
prohibited. Other Important Provisions: Creates 

ode Authority. Provides for uniform cost ac- 
counting system. Prohibits sales below cost, and 
guarantee of prices against decline. 


110. 
Maximum 
aot 


111. Alr Transport 


By Aeronautical Chamber 
America, Inc. Maximum Hours: 
ics, 40 a week averaged over 4-week periods; 
service mechanics, 48 a week averaged over 
8&week periods; other classes of employees up to 
$4 hours a week. Minimum Wages: $15 a week. 
Equitable readjustment of rates. Working time 
above maximum specified to be paid at time and 
one-third. Other Imbortant Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Provides for periodical reports 
op revenues, expenses, wages, hours of labor, etc. 
Provides for filing with Code Authority a letter 
or certificate of authority from the United States 
Department of Commerce permitting service over 
routes involved of extensions; other information 
regarding routes, schedules, tariffs, and working 
conditions as Code Authority may require; evi- 
dence of compliance with standards and_condi- 
tions of operation, other than those required by 
the Department of Commerce, as the administra- 
tor may prescribe. Operation over new routes 
or service must not start until these requirements 
have been fulfilled. 


of Commerce of 
Shop mechan- 


112. All-Metal Insect Screen Industry 

By National Screen Institute. Maximum Hours: 
40-48 a week according to classification. Méini- 
mum Wages: $16 a weck for general employees; 
$15 a week for accounting, clerical, or office 
workers. 60c.. an hour for installation work 
other than on construction jobs. Provides for 
equitable readjustment. Women to receive equal 
pay for equal work. Wage payments must 
in lawful currency or aegotiable check. Pro- 
hibits reclassification and rebates on wages to 
other employees or agents. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Creates Code Authority. rovides for 
open price pian. Prohibits sales at lower than 
‘<> gees ed prices, “‘bid peddling,’” combination 


113. Limestone Industry 

By National Limestone Industry, Associated. Max- 
imum Hours: 40 a week, averaged over 3 months. 
Minimum Wages; 38c. an hour North, 30c. an 
hour South. Equitable readjustment on basis of 
July 1, 1933, differentials. Accounting and clerical 
workers, $14 a week. Reclassification prohib- 
ited. Regional and local subdivisions of the 
industry may establish special wage rates through 
collective bargaining. Other Important Provi- 
sions: Establishes Code Authority. Provides for 
formulation of rules covering filing of bids, for 
formula to determine costs, for iegistration of 
productive machinery. Requires certificate from 
administrator before new productive machinery 
can be installed, excepting that obsolete or re- 
tired machinery may be replaced and plauts mod- 
ernized without such certificate Administrator 
given right to refuse certificate. Makes filing of 
price schedule and maintenance of - pasa prices 
compulsory. Concerns that quarry and 
fabricate limestone must charge PR a a as 
fabricators at published prices for block and 
sawed stone. 


114. Scientific Apparatus 

By Scientific Ap _ Makers of America 
Applies to 34 specified trade grou Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week; tolerance to 48 hours for 6 
weeks in any 6-month period. Minimum Wages: 
factory workers, 40c. an hour unless lower July 
15, 1929, but not less than 30c. an hour. Other 


employees, $15 a week. Learners, 80% of mini- 
mum. Women get etjual pay for equal work. 
Provides for equitable adjustment. Otber ._— 
tant Provisions: Creates Code Authority. ro- 
hibits home work. Provides for the open price 
system, for standard forms of bids, standard meth- 
ods of bidding. Prohibits round-sum quotations, 
special allowances, sale of special products not 
on published price lists. Prohibits employment 
of local agents, acceptance of bonds and stocks 
of doubtful value. Supplementary codes for 4 
important subdivisions are approved as part of the 
main code. Laboratory supply section specifies 
that retail prices shall be the same to all consum- 
ers and shall be those contained in published 
price lists. Also provides that allowance for old 
apparatus shall not be in excess of 10% of price 
of new equipment. 


115. Wood Plug Industry 

By the Wood Plug Manufacturers Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum W ages: 
27c. an hour South, for one year after ae 
date of code, 30c. thereafter; in the North, Voc. 
and 35c an hour respectively. y Romnen Mg and 
office workers from $12 a week in cities of 10,000 
population to 5 a week over 500,000. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. No reduction of 
wages permitted. Equitable adjustment provided. 
Employees not required to trade at company stores. 
Other Important Provisions: Creates Code Author- 
ity. Provides for uniform accounting system and 
open price system. Prohibits sales below cost or 
below published prices. 


116. Mopstick Industry 

By National Association of Mopstick Manufac- 
turers. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum 
Wages: $14 a week. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Prohibits reduction of wages and 
reclassification. Provides for equitable adjust- 
ment. Other Important Provisions: Creates Code 
Authority. Provides for uniform accounting sys- 
tem and cost accounting. Provides for filing of 
po, lists and publishing of terms of payment. 
rohibits sales at less than published prices. Re- 
quires labeling of sub-staddard materials. 


117. Gear Manufacturing 

By American Gear Manufacturers Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with a tolerance of 
64 hours overtime in 6 months. Minimum Wages: 
40c. an hour. For clerical and office workers, $15 
a week. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Provides for oqaieabte adjustment. Prohibits re- 
classification. ther Important Provisions: Creates 
Code Authority. Permits open price system. Code 
Authority may prescribe open price system for 
certain branches of industry. Provides for uniform 
accounting system and cost accounting. Pro- 
hibits sales below cost. 


118. Cotton Garment Industry 


By International Association of Garment Manu- 
facturers, a federation of smaller associations 
(275 members representing 12 manufacturing divi- 
sions, —y 14 types of garments). Maxi- 
mum Hours: 40 a week. Minimum Wages: South, 
30c. an hour; North, 3242c. an hour. Ia sheep- 
lined and leather garment manufacturing indus- 
try, —_ an Seuss een, 40c. an hour; cutters, 
75¢ hour. ber “yo Provisions: 
} Cotton Garment C Authority. Pro- 
vides for study of effectiveness of the 40-hour 
week in increasing employment and socneumenas 
changes if found ineffective. Limits machine 
hours, except cutting machinery, to 40 hours a 
we but gives Code Authority permission to 
grant exemptions. Bars e work after 3 
months, excepting on hand embroidery or by ex- 
emption from Code Authority. Treats p Aa 
tively the handling of prison-made Bh 4 
Code Authority to collect data on production, 
machine hours, labor hours and payrolls, to in- 
vestigate desirability of = ap expansion of 
croductive machinery rye) ect of imports 
and desirability of NRA label a insignia on all 


garments. Code prohibits selling of cu 
sewn and unfinished garments. 


119. Newsprint 

By Association of Newsprint Manufa 
the United States. Maximum Hours: | 
tion, 40 a week averaged over 13 
weeks. For others, 40 a week average 
endar year, tolerance to 48 averaged 
consecutive weeks. Minimum Wages: |: 
tion, men 38c. an hour, women 34% 
Others from $12 a week in towns of 2,50 
in cities of 500,000. Women get equa 
equal work. Provides for adjustment of 
Prohibits reclassification. Other Im porta 
visions: Creates Code Authority to su 
bility of a shorter working day, to om S 
method of accounting and costing. de 
ity to collect statistics on plant capacity, 
tion, sales, wage rates, etc., x to stud 
tion in imported newsprint. Code specif 
of sale, interest rate on time accounts, 
vides differentials and special charges 
to the trade. 


120. Paper and Pulp 

Basic code supplemented oy 21. sut 
codes for specific branches of the indus« 
American Paper and Pulp Association. MI 
Hours: 40 a week, with certain specific 
ances. Minimum W ages: for laborers 
chanical workers in northern zone, men 
hour, women 33c. an hour; central 
and 30c. an hour, respectively ; southern z 
an hour. Adjustment to July 15, 1929, 1 
mitted with extreme minimum 905% of 
rates. Other employees from $12 a week : 
of less than 2,500 to $15 a week in 
500,000. Women get equal pay for equ 
Equitable adjustment seaclied and reclassif 
rohibited. Other Important Provisions 
aper Industry Authority. Provides for of 
system. Prohibits sales at lower than « 
less than the lowest published price 
Code Authority given wer to investigar 
and void them when found to violate « 
visions. Calls for periodical reports on 
portant phases of production and distr 
Authority may recommend restrictions 
facilities, on shifting of equipment from p 
ing one type of product to another type, 
and conditions of sales to distributors and 
Ic may devise plans for creating balance b 
roduction ane —ry jon of product 
itiey of attem orter working day 
investigated. f ' e “31 subordinate codes 
for the book paper, cellulose wadding, soda 
and tissue divisions contain provisions { 
to equalize production. 


Hotel Industry 

By American Hotel Association. Mu 
Hours: 54 a week with certain exe 
Minimum Wages: Clerica' and operating ¢ 
ees, from $10 to $15 a week, according w 
city. For service employees, an increase 
less than 20% over June 15, 1933, rates D 
tions for lodgings if mutually agreed to, $ 
week, for meals 25c. each. Minimum 
the South, 15% less; in Kansas and Miss 
10% less. Regional or local groups may 
late exceptions or additions. Code A 
establish 


121, 


Special Tool, Die, and Machine Shop 
were! 

cial Tool, Die and Machine Sh 

aximum Hours: 40 a week with s| 
exemptions. aetna Wages: 40c. an t 
cepting where apprenticed employees 
cerned. Office wal ers, $15 a week. W« 
equal pay for equal work. Provides tor 
readjustment. rohibits reclassification 
Important Provisions: Creates Code 
Provides for a system of accounting. |! 
selling below cost, pirating of designs, r 
leasing of floor space or machine capacity 
workers. 


122. 


m 














New Products 


New things, mew ideas, new de-| 
.igns, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. | 


tr used to be said that wine bottles 
suid never be made by machine. Only 
.nd-blowing could produce the char- 
teristic push-up bottom with the 
oper strength. However, Owens- 
nois was ready for repeal with regu- 
sush-up bottles for every kind 
machine made 





ReaNNON APPLIANCE Corp. offers an 
iron without a cord. Heating} 
element in the base is switched on and 
# by weight of the iron, maintained at} 
sroper heat by thermostat. Tested in 
-ommercial laundries for 3 years, it now, 
after home trade 


makers of Eveready flashlights have 

d a new way to burn up batteries: 

sers get a kind of magic lantern 

ith each flashlight ; used with the flash, 
: makes shadow pictures that move 


RAGE batteries must be kept right 
side up in shipping, or it’s just too bad; 
expressmen and freight handlers aren't 
lways careful about “This Side Up” 
stickers. So Prest-O-Lite has devised 
ad Container Corp. has made a fibre- 
ard shipping container with a gable 
p to discourage putting the battery 
down in any but the proper position. 





electrically lighted toys are| 
growing in popularity and because rug- | 
ged young America is more enthusiastic 
than gentle, General Electric has worked 
ut a line of toy lamps built to stand| 
the strain. 


BECAUSI 


MANY are the schemes afoot to foil the} 
otlegger, who has learned how to} 
take labels as well as contents. DuPont! 
s making and Armstrong Cork is dis- | 
tributing a cellulose hood, imprinted by 
secret process, which shrinks over the 
ttle neck and cork (or cap) so tightly 
it it must be broken in opening the| 


| 


DEUBENER, who slung the shopping 
bag on a string and now has a factory to 
supply them to dime stores, has another 
simple product to be sold the same way) 

Merry-Go-Lites, shades for the elec- | 
tric lights on the Christmas tree which | 
tevolve by the heat of the bulb. 


BarbeR-COLMAN, which makes a fancy 
garage door opener that is completely 
automatic, now offers a simplified ver- 
“on which enables the driver to open 

doors without getting out of the 
car, closing them by hand. One-half a| 
“oor opener at one-fifth the cost 
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Are You 
SURE OF YOUR 


Costs? 


SHORTER HOURS, readjusted pay- 
rolls, new tax schedules, advanc- 
ing prices—all have a direct 
influence on costs. Timely, ac- 
curate, detailed cost information 
is now indispensable to sound 
business management. 

Right now costs are necessarily 
a principal study of businesses. 
Organizations, large and small, 
are endeavoring to line up with 
the New Deal in the light of 
readjusted costs. 

This is a test of management 
today. Your production costs 
may fluctuate and mount—for 
both materials and labor. Do 
your present methods enable you 
to compare instantly actual costs 
with your standard costs; those 
of a year ago—a month ago— 
yesterday? Have you at your 
finger-tips quicker figures, 
cheaper figures, more accu- 
rate figures—to serve as a 
barometer of selling activities? 

And how about sales costs? 
Does your present method of 
sales analysis reveal quickly and 
conclusively your volume and 
costs by commodity groups, by 
salesmen and by territories? Do 
you know the profitable terri- 
tories? Are you sure prices are 
in line with costs? 

These are questions which 
every individual business must 


answer. Questions which the 
Comptometer— Unit Ticket 
Peg-Board combination can an- 
swer for you, and is answering 
for the country’s leading organi- 
zations in every field of business 
and industry. This method is 
simple and rapid. It is highly 
flexible, easily adaptable, abso- 
lutely accurate. It is designed 
from a vast experience with every 
phase of cost accounting—to 
find and plug the leaks in the 
profits of your business. 

May we send you pertinent 
information? It may point the 
way to more economical means 
of assembling costs and other in- 
formative figures. Check the 
folders you wish sent. Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, III. 





FELT & TARRANT MPG. CO. 

1733 North Paulina Street 

Chicago, Ill. 
Please send literature checked: 
Unit Ticket Method of Labor Distribution 
An Order Routine That Reduced Costs and 
Errors 
The Peg-Board Method of Accounting 
A New Method of Compiling a Sales 
Analysis 


Name- 
Address 
City- 


State— 


COMPTOMETER METHODS SPEED PRODUCTION OF COST FIGURES 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE- MARE) 
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When You Mention 
STEEL SHEETS 


EFERENCE to sTEEL sHEETs ought always to be specific. 
For one make and finish of sheet may differ greatly from 
another of the same general description. Even the same maker, 
in the case of AMERICAN Sheets at least, may have a number 
of different products, specially designed for different uses, and 
adapted to different limitations of cost. 


AMERICAN Steel Sheets are all made 
under rigid control of materials, pro- 
cesses and handling, from ore to fin- 
ished product at point of sale. 

AMERICAN Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Electrical 
Sheets, Enameling Sheets, Tin and 
Terne Plates, and sheets for various 
special purposes are standard in their 


respective classifications. When max 
imum resistance to rust is important, 
Keystone Copper Steel should be 
specified—in various forms, black or 
galvanized. For highly special and ex- 
acting requirements, sheets and light 
plates of USS Srarn.ess and Heat Re- 
sisting Alloy Steels are available. Write 
for complete information and literature. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation ———— 


trict Sales Offices: — CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
DENVER, DerrorrT, Houston, New Y ° 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. Lovuts, 
Address your inquiries to the nearest Sales Office. 


US 


Pacific Coast Distributor ; — COLUMBIA STEEL Com- 
PANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake Cit 
Portland, Seattle. Laxpert Distributor: — UNITED 
STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York. 


|MeNineh Attacks 


New Federal Power chairm,. 
dulges in an outburst again«; 
ity holding companies. 


n in- 
util. 


A Goop publicity rule in 
these days seems to be—sock 
companies and make the 
Chairman McNinch, the nx 
the Federal Power Commiss; 
how the trick is turned. 

They were handing down 
in the case of the Louisville H, 
tric Co. on an estimate for § 
on the cost of a project on 
River. Items 
were disapproved. This includ 
533, a fee of 74%, for th 
holding company for services | 
as contractor and manager for 
utility. 

The commission 
charges could not be allowed 
ment of cost upon which rates 
based. The chairman lashed « 
holding company in lurid 
calling these inter-corporat« 
for construction and other 
services “insidious, grievo 
noxious” and talked of ‘“‘collus 
tion by utility dynasties.” 

Utility men, already under 1 
by state commissions, wondc 
federal government bureau fi: 
authorized to crusade 
billion industry over which 
posed to exercise a partial s 
The 73% charge for work 
feel, is right or wrong and can 
with on the facts. But the pro 
they say, is something els« 


aggregating § 


voted 


against 





Chemical Progress 


The 14th Exposition shows not 
even a depzession can stop chemi- 
cal research and engineering. 


Two years ago, the chemical 
held its big show; this weck, t 
Exposition of the Chemical In 
in Grand Central Palace, New 
demonstrated the progress of the 
try during the hard times since 
Amid the displays of the 241 
tors is a panorama of the new 1 
new products since the last show 
This dramatization by the An 
Chemical Society includes 1! 
products selected from some 
mitted. Many of them are 
familiar to readers of Busine 
some of them are already in u 
mercially. There is the Foerde: 
kid, an impregnated leather wh 
vides its own polish; duPont D 
new soft raincoat fabric in colors 
ing Glass shows windows of Py: 
cans. Likewise shown: alumin 





for jars and milk bottles; soapless 


BUSINESS 





(Procter & Gamble’s Drift and 
boratories, Calgon), synthetic} 


a cts of fatty alcohols which are sol- | 
e in hard water, make cleansing suds 
ter; skid-proof rug underwear by 


9 seay ic 


7 ts 


Behr-Manning; a W ashable bookbinding 
Vinethene, an anaesthetic easier 
than ether, and twice as safe; 


‘solution for de-hairing dogs; a fish-net | « 
reservative by duPont to save the $14 

lions now lost in damaged nets; new 
ves for rayon without a shine; new 


s in vivid hues and pastel tints; 
Brown Co.’s Alpha cellulose used | 
s base for yarns, paper, shingles. | 

The chemical engineers have been} 


sy these last tough years. wh : n WwW : 


Small House Loans 


PWA “slum prevention” activities 
in Euclid give the real estate men 


°.. 77 
a new pain. 
Sum clearance is one thing. “Slum } i : ! 
revention” is another. But the mayor 


f Fuclid, Ohio (near Cleveland), took 
the latter idea to Washington and sold 
+ to the RFC and the Federal Housing 


go a ee ee is bad pension philosophy 


to build small dwellings for families 
g a lot free and clear with taxes 
paid. The loan limit is $5,000 and the 
vernm will finance the entire cost ‘ ; ' 
. ent diag > | Many problems in business and industry can be taken up and 


e building within that amount. | 
Most of the houses to be built will cost | disposed of as they arise. Not so with the intricate and technical 


s 


§ 7 


OO e Re » 
. ; matter of providing for superannuated employees. 
A local bank acts as trustee for the | I - ‘I ; ra ; 
PWA and charges 49%. The borrower | The time for action is in the early years of the employee s 
ys 4% plus the bank's service charge | 
nd $25 for title search and the other | : 
papers. The loans are for a long term} Cost of his pension at retirement age, 

th no down payment. Some 260 lot | In the study of the vital problem of retirement pensions as it 
vners have put in applications for ‘ 


service when provision can be made by easy stages to meet the 


may affect your business you are invited to avail yourself of data 


This is the first time the government compiled by The Equitable from vears of research and actual 
is given direct aid to the home builder : 

he building trades like it because they 
ll do the work. But some of the real written pension systems, 
state men are not happy. F 

Some time ago they protested that) 


federal interest in low-cost housing will | 
force the building of multiple housing 
nits IN uneconomic competition with THE EQUITABLE 


administration in connection with both large and small, under- 





mall ia : mecee the 
mail homes and further depress the | FAIR — JUST 


st industry dependent upon residence 
astruction. The Euclid plan answers 
. ° | 
that prayer but inspires another. For| LIFE ASSURANCE 
t is to become of vacant old houses 
now on the real estate man’s list, when | pir ot AO nae ll ct 
the new built-for-relief dwellings come 
the market? And the answer isn’t Address: + SOCI ETY 
for the owner of the old house! : 
thes | Group Insurance MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 
But Euclid is interested in a social Department, 
experiment and is going ahead. They| The Equitable Life @) 5 THE U.S. 
vorking on the next step, which Assurance Society 
be bungalows put up for $3,500) of the U.S., ee Conve 
to be paid for at the rate of $35 “| 303 Seventh Ave.. 


New York, N.Y. Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 
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protected by 


KIMPAK 


INEwoodcabinets 

deserve positive 
Protection. Mars, 
scratches, press 
marks, Cause annoy- 
ance and expense for 
the dealer— dissatis- 
faction by the custo- 
mer.ThisiswhyRCA 
Victor uses KIMPAK 
Crepe Wadding ase 
shown at right. It is 
placed on top of the 
cabinet so that the 
corrugated boardcan 
be pressed down 


Tue drive for further regulation and 
control of security and commodity ex- 
changes came out in the open this weck 
when the Grain Futures Administration 
made its annual report criticising the 
previous administration for concessions 
to grain exchanges and undertaking to 
demonstrate that operations of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade were largely spec- 
ulative. 

This report came after Peter B. Carey, 
president of the big grain board, re- 
fused to accept amendments to the grain 
tightly to assure safe code suggested by the Agricultural Ad- 
shipment without justment Administration and the Grain 
causing corrugation marks on the finish of the | Futures Administration. The clauses 
cabinet. ° _ , 

This is only one of the hundreds of ways in proposed would give the Secretary of 
which KIMPAK safeguards merchandise from | Agriculture full authority to enforce and 
damage during shipment. Besides the ap ea to modify the trading rules of the ex- 
cvs, sanea money In aching tine and abe: change. Officials of the Chicago Board 
prisingly inexpensive. Mail coupon of Trade left Washington saying that 
for free samples and costs. the issue had resolved itself into a ques- 

tion of whether the exchanges would 
run themselves, subject to reasonable 
government regulation, or the govern- 
ment would run the exchanges. 

The report of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration analyzed in detail trade 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP.. “teenth. Wis. _ Bw-12-9 | records of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Adkiress nearest sales office: § 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago; from April, 1930, to October, 1932, to 
22 BE. 42nd St., New York City ; 510 W. Sixth St., Los A . te ® 
Please send us sample and full information on KIMPAK- | determine whether the rule requiring 
publication of the trading position of 
large operators was responsible for 
keeping buyers out of the market. The 
conclusion was that temporary suspen- 
sion of the rule by former Secretary 
| Jardine in 1927 did not help the market, 
and that another suspension of the same 
rule by Secretary Hyde in November, 
All B ° 1932, was accompanied by extensive 

usiness short selling and by a price decline to 
levels previously unknown in the Amer- 
ican grain futures market. 
Big Traders on Short Side 
It was discovered that subsequent to 
Secretary Hyde's ruling the big specula- 
tive traders were on the short side of 
the market 83.6% of the time until the 
ist of November, 1932. Members of 
the exchange point out that this is com- 
mon to all speculative markets trading 
in futures contracts. Small operators, 
and the public, seldom are short of the 
market. It is they who supply most of 
the impetus for sustained bull move- 
|ments. The argument in favor of short 
| selling is that it permits large operators 
|to check the market while the public is 
pushing it to unreasonable levels, and 
to sustain the market by covering their 
|contracts at a time when the public is 
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CREPE WADDING 


ee 


Company 
Attention of 
Addreas . . 


Our product is 








When a man buys for his 
business, he is “all business”. 
He does not do it for educa- 
tion, entertainment, recrea- 
tion or relaxation. He thinks 
business when he buys, be- 
cause buying is a part of his 
job. 

Business Week is all business. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 W. 42nd Street || liquidating. 

New York, N. Y. | The Administration's proposal for 
| regulation of grain exchanges gives the 
| Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
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RCA Victor Cabinets Regulating the Exchanges 


Washington is a long way from Chicago on the issue of 
how far the government will govern the grain exchanye rx, 


limit the trading of individ 
maximum daily fluctuations, to 
margin requirements on open 
and to establish and enforce 
conduct. Another amendm 
gested by government agenci 
require Boards of Trade to g: 
ing privileges to farmers’ co: 
organizations. 

The next move is uncertain 
efforts are being made to bri: 
further conferences but many 
believe that the various branches 
Agricultural Department inter 
the situation may draft their ow 
and submit it to the President. 


Inreklama 
Soviets open office in New York 


representing state bureau for for. 


eign advertising. 


Now that President Roosevelt a: 
Litvinov have made it easier for 
cans and Russians to do busit 
gether, and the financial autho: 
Washington imply that they \ 

have a plan to help with the fir 
manufacturers are asking th 

how they should proceed to cult 

Soviet market. 

Moscow is obliging with 
prepared information. There 
exhibit halls in the Soviet Unio: 
certain American manufacture: 
many Europeans have long 
their products. The way can | 
for export managers to visit 
demonstrate their products, st 
special needs of the Sovicts. A: 
is advertising. 

The Russians are proud of their 
papers and their magazines. T! 
more than 6,500 newspapers wit 
culation exceeding 36 millions 
are magazines covering every 
activity with circulations of 5 
100,000. Pravda and Izvestia 
outstanding Moscow newspapers 
Industrialization is the official d 
gan of the Commissariat for hea 
dustry. Engineering News, St 
struction In du stry, Coal and lr 
and Automobiles, Journal of the | 
cal Industry 1 


; 


Mechanization of A 
ture, Air Fleet News, and Met 
try Herald are the translated tit! 
more important monthly magazi' 
the trade field. 

European manufacturers have 
space in these publications on 
scale in recent years. Germans 


run the most advertising, with | 
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dust 
give 
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Norwe- 
fe WwW 


Italian, Swedish, and 
ms well represented. A 
n companies have advertised in 
it most of the American place- 
have been in_ the | 
i sole trade paper edited from| 
New York 
Like all other business in Russia, ad- 
+ is handled by a central adver- 
ist. The state bureau for for- 
vertising for all Sovict publica- 
s known as Inreklama. Since the 
ment of United States recogni- 
yn, Inrcklama has announced the open- 
¢ of a New York office, authorized to 
$s yn and accept advertisements 
blications issued in the Soviet 
Headquarters are with the 
Corp., 258 Fifth Ave., and 
Finger is in charge of all business. 
Advertising in primary magazines 
ns to $125 a page, to $90 in the sec- 
ry group. These rates include trans 
tion and preparation of electrotypes in 
New York and mailing to Russia. All 
py must be submitted in New York 
ecks before publication date 


- 


Sli 








Duty Squabbles 


Canada rushes to protect home in- 
dustry as U. S. dollar depreciation 
gives imports competitive advan- 
tage. Britain demands that France 
remove surtax. 








3 months of this year, when | 
United States was still on the gold | 
rd, the French importer used to| 
over more than 25 francs 
had to buy $1 to pay for goods | 
sed in the United States. 

By June 1, each $1 cost him only a 
le more than 21 francs. On Sept. 1, 
e paid less than 18 francs for a dollar 
the middle of November, when the | 
was at its lowest, he paid only | 
15 trancs for it. 
What this does to the French manu 
turer (except where he is protected 
riffs) is perfectly plain. He prob- 
ly must still sell his 25-franc product 
francs. However, increased costs 
robably have not yet absorbed the en- 
“ currency depreciation of his 

titor in the United States. 
When Britain left gold more than 2 
France levied a surtax of 
against British imports to make 
t least in part, for the depreciation 
currency. By the time the United 
tes had left gold, France was reluc- 
to levy the same penalty for 2 
In Britain internal prices were 
maintained at a fairly stable level while 
‘ was avowedly President Roosevelt's 
licy to raise prices and thus, ulti- 
y, Wipe out most of the difference; 
United States was likely to 
Y he prohibition act and there 
would be a vast potential market for 


nrst 


each 


| 
} 
| 
| 


irs ago, 


<¢ 


isons: 
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One of a series, ‘This Is the Associated System." 


An Industrial Drama 
WITH A 


MILLION ACTORS 


Stories telling how great industries like utilities, 
motors, railroads met the depression are more 
than statements written by accountants. They are 
dramas of human relationships. How the Associ- 
ated System coped with the depression also 
makes a dramatic story. It involves — 


15,000 Employees — 1,417,000 Customers 
250,000 Investors 


Ic was their cooperation that made possible the 
successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. In- 
vestors are now cooperating in the Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Capitalization of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose purpose is to 
strengthen its position. Successful completion of 
this Plan is another step towards keeping the 
System intact, protecting the jobs of employees, 
the service of customers, and the investments of 
security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
61 Broadway, New York 




























TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Management Policies, 
Organization, Personnel, Services 


W. J. DONALD, Management ¢ neselor and Ex t to T A. 
\ President, Ar an M A 
> pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 | Metiraw-Hill Book Co Ine., 7 
pages, » $4. ne ‘ 
{ oso W. 42nd St . « j 
"HE most understand book on the fag A , | 
subject that is to y att n | ! 
, f sta fal Ss ! | 
ex t “ is int n eit r the ! ! 
of a tra . tion, or as to # ss ! 
how an ass ition should be operated.” 1 | 
! State i 
—GEORGE A. LILLY, Past President 1; i 
' 

Washington T As at 1 | t i 1 
r pans rR 2-9-3535 

























ON-SKID even when WET! 


MASTIPAVE has conquered the skid hazard. Wet or dry, a 
MASTIPAVE floor is non-slip. Reduces injuries and loss « 
time from slippery floor accidents. Avoids damage cla 
Provides valuable protection to employer and employe: 
Wherever there is a slippery-under-foot problem, this Magix 
Floor solves it . . . permanently. Industrial and pul 
building floors . . . entrance steps and halls . . . ramps and 
gang planks . . . street car at.d bus platforms and stey 
swimming tank runways . . . made safe by MASTIPAVI 
Water-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof. Resilient, « Kz 
other floor covering gives such long trouble-free servic 
so low a cost! Decorative and color effects, als les! 


/ Write for free Booklet “B 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO 
475 Brannan St. San Francisco Somerville, New Jersey 
— Branches in Principal Cities 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


STIPAVE 





































Not once a year nor once a month, but 
every single week a President Liner 
sails from New York and California to 
the Orient, thence fortnightly Round 
the World. You can start your President 
Liner world cruise any week and finish 
it in less than four months, visiting 21 
fascinating ports in 14 different coun- 
tries. Or you can stopover anyw here en 
route, continuing on the next or any 
following President Liner. For your 
ticket is good for two whole years! 
Every President Liner stateroom is 
outside, with luxurious, full-length beds. 
Public rooms are large and beautifully 
appointed. Every President Liner has 
an outdoor swimming pool broad sunny 
decks. And the cuisine is excellent 
Your travel agent or any of our 
agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
principal cities) will gladly tell you all 


about President Liner services 


/ 





Dolton Steamship Lois QL L AR Guerican ait Ln 


French wines which Franc 
afford to lose because of a tariff 

Last week, Britain demand 
France remove the surtax. or 
to all depreciated currencies. | 
refusal on the part of London 
xX French government is 
needed loans. France is likely to 

Last week, also, Canada—dis: 
at the sight of the United States 
sinking below the level of the « 
dollar—decreed a “depreciation 
on United States imports 

Ordinary goods coming fron 
United States will be dutied 
value at par, not at the ruling rat 
exchange when it is below par 
ports, when they compete with ¢ 
adian manufactures, will be subj 
an additional dumping duty, w! 
|be equal to the difference betw 
current exchange value and 
value of the dollar. 


securil 





Quota Control 


Washington has created a central 
control body to regulate quota 
policy, rationalize foreign trade. 





WHEN the President promised 
something about the country’s 
trade as soon as he could get 
running a bit more smoothly 

* ‘none doubted he meant business 





| When he announced the 








‘They are good 


to their people” 


An enviable reputation for any 


business firm 


The payment of a Group In- 
surance claim, when an em- 


ployee dies, makes 


friendships 


lasting 


DETAILS TO EMPLOYERS 


UPON REQUEST 


THe 
PRUDENTIAL 





PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, 


N. J. 





| Every new product or new model is | Mittec. 
| a big sales opportunity f - the manu- 
| facturer of product part 
terials. 


| The professional journal of men in 


| products, or new models of old prod- 
| ucts, in 1933. 


}an Executive Commercial Policy ‘ 
mittee recently, at least the Was 
crowd knew that he was making 

The new committee in which t 
| trol of foreign trade will be cen 
is composed of 7 members rep: 
the State, Treasury, Commerce 
Agriculture Departments, and the NRA 
AAA, and the Tariff Commission. \ 
| liam Phillips, of the State Depart 
is chairman pro tem, but Washi: 
expects that ultimately Francis B. S 
45 per cent of them are increasing|the new Assistant Secretary of Stat 
their product development work still will be at the helm. 
further in 1934. | ECPC is a striking example of 
This is why the Parts and Materials |President’s plan to centralize contro! 
Market is so lucrative right now. | national economy. It is a policy 
Its duty is to formulate 
| geared plans regulating the home 


| - ° 

of foreign trade. Apparently it had 
Advertising in Product Engi-|. .:. ar ha IRA 
neering will help to get your product | 8°"¢S!s in the dynamite buried in NIRA 
specified in 1934. which provides for quotas, the first 
our history. It may have been hast 
,also by the plan to do some dickeri 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING jon the basis of our great and 


330 West 42nd Street, New York need for foreign vintages 
NRA and the Tariff Commission v 

still handle requests for quotas, but t! 
charge of product development and/ wil) Jook to the ECPC for the br 


design. : ae 5 oe 

" | commercial policy into which they « 

(*) All of these 302 manufacturing companies | ¢ s » . . 
are subscribers to Product Engineering. | fit their many smaller problems. 


New Products! 
New Models! 


302 typical manufacturers(*) of ma- 
chinery and other “engineered” metal 
products have brought out 475 new 





and ma- 


Send for “Report of Current Activity in 
Product Development,”’ from the November 
issue of Product Engineering. 


handle Soviet business are baseless 
a special body is set up to handle R 
sian trade, it might make suggestions 
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Rumors that the ECPC is going to 
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Business Abroad 


Britain adopts NRA methods to deal with industry. 
France disgusted with ineffective cabinets and policy of 
drifting. Continued recovery in Germany. Japan modi- 
fies attitude in Anglo-Japanese trade conflict. No major 
problems yet tackled at Montevideo conference. 


Europe 

opEAN News Bureau (Cadble)— 

nonetary problems continue to 

s all attention in Europe. 

The dollar has been strong in both 

ris and London due to the unchanged 

ial rate paid for gold by the RFC 

1 to growing fears that France can- 

nain on gold. There is also a 

ting factor in the rumor in Lon- 

the British will discourage 

reign hoarding of gold in London by 

ning to force the sale of all large 

to the Bank of England. The 

on the dollar in Paris and 

lon reached 3¢ at one time early in 

week, tapered down gradually as the 
re on. 

[hat the franc and the pound have 
ned relatively stable in their rela- 
to each other is attributed almost 
ly now to the heavy buying of 
s by Britain. This has maintained 

at about 85 francs to the pound, 
it might easily have reached 100, 
g to some experts. It is sig 

too, that the British are not 





IN AGAIN 


ly 


's of his government's policies. 


"—France’s new premier—Camille Chautemps 
Paris thinks they differ little from his pred« 


holding trancs, but converting into gold 
which is being shipped to London. Both 
France and Holland are less firmly on 
the gold standard than they were 2 
months ago. 

The situation in France is not good 
The present cabinet is hopelessly innoc 
uous. There is an increasing popular 
demand for a coalition able to take the 
drastic steps necessary to refloat the 
Treasury, determine the future policy 
of the franc, deal with the British de 
mands for removal of the 15% surtax 
on British imports, answer Hitler's re- 
quest for direct negotiation of the diff 
culties between the 2 countries, come to 
some agreement on a trade pact with 
the Soviets, answer Mussolini's firm 
demand for reform of the League of 
Nations, and deal constructively with 
problems in Central Europe. A cabinet 
crisis is expected at any time. 

Business recovery continues in both 
Britain and Germany. In Britain, its 
effects are evident in foreign trade, par- 
ticularly with the Empire. In Germany, 
it is a matter of a rapidly improving 
domestic situation. 


mnternatior \~ 


tells reporters high 


rs, that a coalition government is required to meet “the grave problem.” 


'ronting the country, 
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that something decisive needs to be done promp 


Perhaps the most striking dev 


ment in Britain in recent weeks ts 
new evidence that tl govern ent 1s 
dealing firmly with industry very 

as President Roosevelt is dealing wit 
it in the United States Britain is fan 
iar with its government-regul 1 ra 
roads, its government commu 
system, its mew national clk 


hookup, and Is ulre 1dy 1iscu 
ilar setup for the supply of water 
Recently, 


dissenting coal mine owners into a co 


the government has force 


~ 


operative sales plan, and now it has 
warned the steel industry that it mus 
not hesitate in its rationalization scheme 


or the government will deal with the 


matter Britain has its own NRA 
methods, if not its own NRA 
France 

Government faces new crisis. 


Public likely to demand coalition 
to meet crisis squarely. Industry 
slack. Position of france weaker. 
Paris (Wireless) 


CTISIS Its scriousn 


France is rapid! 
approaching a 


depends on the determination wit! 
} } 


which immediate problems arc 


the next few weeks 


The present government will not b 
able to solve the problem. It is cor 
posed of a heterogeneous group | 
simply because they might con nd 
sumicent support tO pass a few minor 
regulations. On no major policy f 
France must decide on a major policy 
very quickly—can they stand 

+f tive 


Public sentiment is stirred 


sight of a string of ministries, each no 
more able to mect the crisis than its 
predecessor And all the time the 
Treasury 1s drifting dangerously near 


1S typical ol Fren 


} 


insolvency. It 
weakness, but this time the situation is 
such that delay jeopardizes the country’s 
economic and political future 
Problems in France 

The situation is really serious only 
if France refuses to meet the crisis with 
a few drastic but necessary changes in 
policy. Behind 
French prices hold at levels entirely 
out of line with world prices. On top 
of this, the franc, still on gold, gives 
the importer an advantage in buying 
abroad but leaves the French exporter 
facing an almost impossible situation 
since four-fifths of the world its selling 
Industry 1s 


mountainous §tarifts 


on depreciated currencies 
lagging seriously as a result of these 
factors. Income is down, with the re 
sult that government revenue is run- 
ning behind and there is a serious def- 
icit. These combined factors have 
weakened the Within the iast 
month, only the lavish support of Brit- 
ish buying of francs on a large scale 


has saved the Bank of France from an 


fran 


















even more serious gold drain than it 
has suffered. 

Public opinion may solve the prob- 
lem. If the present cabinet is over- 
thrown, there would be an outburst of 
popular indignation, accompanied prob- 
ably by street demonstrations. This 
might be just the urge necessary to 
bring in a coalition government which 
most people believe is the only govern- 
ment which can pass the legislation nec- 
essary to mect the situation. There 
must be either deflation or devaluation. 
The latter seems imminent, but in a 
much smaller degree than in the United 
States and in Britain. 

Meanwhile, economic conditions show 
no improvement. The heavy industries 
are suffering a rather severe slump, but 
the general business trend, otherwise, 
is little changed. Unemployment has 
increased slightly. 

It is know in Paris that representatives 
of Citroén, the country’s major auto- 
mobile producer, are in the United 
States surveying the machine tool field. 
More than $4 millions of American 
machine tools are likely to be ordered 
within the next few weeks, taking ad- 
vantage of the favorable franc-dollar 
exchange rate. 

























Germany 


Industrial recovery continues. 
Steel and coal register new gains; 
consumer goods lagging. 


(Cable)—Business revival, 
has been consistently evident 
since December of last year, continues. 
With the approach of winter and the 
period when unemployment usually in- 
creases because of the slackening of out- 
side activity, the government is exerting 
every effort to start more public works. 
There is also a drive among the indus- 
tries to start their repair programs dur- 
ing the winter months. As a special 
inducement, delinquent taxpayers are 
pardoned if they use the arrears for 
replacements and repairs in their fac- 
tories. Punctual payers are disgruntled, 
though they recognize the advantages of 
the plan. 

The steel and coal industries regis- 
tered new gains in recent weeks, but 
the machinery and consumers’ goods 
lines are still lagging. Rail receipts for 
October, last available month, were 7% 
above the total for that month last year. 
Machinery exports are up. Christmas 
shopping is lagging. 

The main stimulus to employment is 
from the building trades. Keynote of 
the steady, but slow, improvement is 
essentially from better home demand. 
Foreigners, watching the progress 
charts, are inclined to disbelieve the 
progress because they do not share in 
it, but that is largely because of the 
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increasing effort at self-sufficiency in 
Germany. ; 

Foreign creditors are meeting in Ber- 
lin this week to discuss extension of 
the moratorium. Significantly, the in- 
creases which the Reichsbank has regis- 
tered in recent weeks in the gold and 
foreign exchange reserves have not been 
maintained in November. The decline 
exceeds 5 million marks. This fact is 
likely to be used by the German nego- 
tiators as an argument against relaxation 
of the transfer moratorium. 


Great Britain 


More men at work. Irish demands 
for complete independence create 
business problems. Government 
forces action in coal industry, may 
intervene in steel. 


LONDON (Cable)—Britain’s industrial 
progress continues, and Britain's mood 
remains cheerful, but 2 factors in the 
background are still potent. The next 
step in the monetary policy of the 
United States and the next step in Cen- 
tral Europe baffle all prophets, and there 
is a consequent uncertainty. This is 
most markedly reflected in the stock 
markets, where the quantity of business 
is small but the tone is firm. The re- 
employment of 31,000 this month 
pushes the number of workers back on 
their jobs 597,000 above the total at 
this time last year. 

So far the rubber dollar has not hit 
British trade. This is probably due to 
the uncertainty which restrains traders 
from making commitments even on 
cheap dollar exports. If, however, the 
dollar's fall does hit trade, 2 things will 
happen. Britain and the British Domin- 
ions will use tariffs against any influx 
into their own market (just as Canada 
has started to do this week), and the 
pound will be lowered to save the for- 
eign markets of the Empire. But the 
pound cannot be lowered too far, be- 
cause as a large foreign investor Britain 
dares not injure too heavily those for- 
eign industries which earn her dividends. 

Determined Irish 

Next to the monetary question, Brit- 
ain has been most concerned over the 
Irish problem this weck. Ireland's 
continued stand for independence of 
action has become a major political 
issue. Business reaction in London is 
interested largely from the fact that 
large British investments in Irish indus- 
try—such as Guinness Breweries—will 
be affected if Ireland declares herself 
a republic and so becomes an alien, sub- 
ject to all the treatment on her exports 
of any other foreign country. 

Irish defaults on the land annuities— 
the question which has brought the 
whole matter to a head—now total 
£7 millions. The yield from the spe- 


cial duties which Britain le 
Irish imports in an effort 
for the loss of these annuiti: 
to about £54 millions 

Britain 1s undergoing cert 
trial reorganizations which 
altogether unlike the develo; 
the United States. s 

Since the great strike in | 
coal interests have suffered 
markets which they lost at 
Various plans have been pri 
the rationalization of the co 
industry, the main idea bein 
ize control and cut out r 
tion in production and sal 

Some time ago, the York 
owners submitted a scheme of ¢ 
for the coordination of all s 
long as the depression lasted, it 
likely that the plan would | 
out without further governm ;' 
sure. Recent recovery, ho r 
brought to light sufficient n« 
tion so that the government 
exercised its fullest powers in | 
partial amalgamation within th: 

Try NRA Tactics 

The result is significant. Stee! } 
been in a position not unlike 
industry. When tariffs were est 
the steel industry was grant 
tion, but only on a short-ter 
proposition of the governn 
that if the industry got busy an 
out a rationalization 
and carried it out to the satis! 
an unbiased government board 
iffs would be continued so long 
tection was necessary. 

In the recent recovery sp 
members have suddenly for: 
selves into an opposition to t 
scheme. Various officials |! 
that they will tolerate no d 
If the opposition is not brok 
entirely possible that the gov 
will take a hand in the rational 
The procedure is not unlike the NF 
system in the United States. R 
may be the same. 

There is another mark of sin 
the American program this week 
engineering and 
have renewed their appeal for a 
week. Employers are willing to 
the matter and it is regarded gener 
as a strong move toward a shorter 
for British labor, for these 2 union 
strong and any action by them 
likely bring similar action from others 


schem« 


shipbuilding 


Far East 


British-Japanese textile 
continues; Japanese are becoming 
more conciliatory. 


conflict 


SINCE the easing of the Soviet-Japanese 
tension in the Far East, no pro 


Sy 


attracted wider attention than 
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ish and Japanese trade inter- 
id markets. 
Japanese textiles began to 
roads in the Indian and African 
«hich have been more or less 
| British territory for many years, 
when the new Empire policy gave 
British an Opportunity to call down 
| tariffs against the Japanese, the 
, seemed momentarily eased. 
as for an allocation of mar- 
~ started in Simla early this fall. 
- were to be continued in a general 
nomic conference of the 2 great 
vers in London during the winter. 
“Japan Modifies Demands 
Since the i began, Japan's posi- 
, has been conside rably weakened by 
ncreasing number of barriers raised 
numerous countries against Japanese 
sroducts, by the drastically declining 
srice of raw silk (with cotton goods the 
st important Japanese export), by 

e growing power of Russia, and by 

increasing realization that the im- 
sortant Chinese market cannot be con- 

— by force. The British, and the 
indians, have been firm in their replies 

| to e anese demands. 

Recently the British textile industry 
has sent up a new cry. Japanese textiles 
are actually underselling British in the 

me market. Men’s shirts, for ex- 

made in — and adequately 
meeting the demands of the low-priced 
rket in London, are selling for about 





in the British retail shops. The 

ser British-made shirts sell for 
about $1.25 

No points of agreement in the nego- 


ns were announced this week, but 
Japanese are definitely making an 
efort toward conciliation in the dis- 
China Buys Less 
Trade activity in China, measured in 
s of exports and imports, is below 
vel for last year. For the first 10 
orts were down 17%, ex- 
rts 21% The United States sup- 
ore than 21% of all imports, 
bn took nearly 20% of the exports. Air- 
s, automobiles, petroleum products, 
ber and metals were imported in 
volume this year. The China 
vational Aviation Corp. is now operat- 
g¢, with American pilots, a regular 
ekly passenger service between 
nghai and Canton. 
The vigorous statement of the Cana- 
an premier this week, demanding 
t Canada go ahead with the recom- 
plan for the creation of a cen- 
nk "which will fit into the British 
a chain of central banks ex- 
, throughout the Empire, was 
wed with interest in the Far East. 
Zealand has already made plans 
creation of a central bank, and 
fdia is taking an increasing interest in 
y matters. It is likely that these 
ortant members of the Empire 
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will before very 
banks and cooperate with the Bank of 
England 


long have their own 


Latin America 


Montevideo conference discusses 
many topics, has not yet acted on 
any. Argentina discontinues for- 
eign exchange control, guarantees 
a minimum price on grains, Bra- 
zil aids the farmer. 


THE seventh 
is in session 
In the first few days of discussions, 
conference has urged that something 
done to settle the Bolivia-Paraguay dis 
pute over the Chaco region, that recip 
rocal tariffs be studied, that the League 
of Nations be supported. Mexico has 
suggested a 6- to 10-year moratorium on 
all foreign debts (which Argentina for 
one opposes because it will react on 
Latin American credit) ; Peru has pro- 
posed an international bank to supervise 
all lending to the countries involved; 
Haiti has sought freedom of action 
(free from U. S. financial control), and 
Cuba has requested recognition of its| 
new government. 

No agreements of importance have 
yet been reached. Observers in the 
United States still look for meagre re- 
sults, but Europe is already talking of 
Washington's “bold new policy of 
fostering trade with Latin America.” 
The rumors include references to large 
new loans to liquidate present frozen 
accounts and new bilateral agreements 
for tariff preference on a long and care 
fully prepared list of non-competitiv« 


Pan-American conference 
at Montevideo this week 
the 
be 


products. 
Argentina has announced several 
striking changes in economic policy 


within the week. The peso is no longer 
being maintained at the old official 
rate on foreign exchanges. As soon as 
the announcement was made, pesos de 
clined 15% to 20%, which compares 
with the more than 35% depreciation 
of the dollar. 
Guarantees Grain Prices 

At the same time, the Buenos Aires 
government announced that it would 
pay a fixed minimum rate on wheat, 
corn, and flax—major farm crops out 
side of beef and hides. All grains will 
be bought through a government bu- 
reau, which in turn will handle all ex 
ports. Immediately the termination of 
the exchange control plan was an- 
nounced, grain prices reacted upward 
from 11% to 19% 

Also important is the announcement 
from Rio de Janeiro that Brazil will 
automatically reduce all agricultural 
mortgages contracted prior to June 30 
of this year by 50%, the government 
to take over the difference which it will 
handie in 30-year, 69%, bonds. 
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The international trade mark of the Leipzig Tra P) 
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@ Every Spring and every Fall, the Leipzig Trode 
Fairs play host to some 7,000 exhibitors from 22 countries 
. and to 130,000 buyers and business men from 72 
countries. The Spring Fair opens March 4thy 
Your line of busi is rep ted ot these Foirs. 
Shrewd buyers will find the present conditions in interno- 
tional trade particularly favorable for profits. 
in the General Merchandise Fair (March 4-10), 5200 firms 
show every possible item for the department store and 
individual store. In the Great Engineering and Building 
Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical exhibits of 
machinery, building equipment, tools and manufacturing 
pr 46 gigantic buildings house these exhibits, so 
grouped as to make comparison easy. 
time, you cover the latest offerings of the whole civilized 
world—in your line. 
We invite you to write for Booklet No. 28 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our New York office— 
or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity—advise 
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The Figures of the Week 


Better feeling is evident with the ratification of repeal, 
the sharp rise in public construction, a slight gain in 
steel operations, a quickening of retail trade, and the 
optimism of the motor industry. 








WHETHER repeal of the 18th Amend- payments by 579 companies almost 
ment has relaxed the weight of busi- equal those of 742 companies a year ago. 
ness cares, or the strength of public Most striking developments appear 
construction has opened up a vista of in the construction industry, where the 
greater activity in 1934, or the fears of volume of public contracts that came to 
code regulation and monetary policy light in the last few days of November 
have been substantially allayed, the busi- lifted the month to the highest total 
ness atmosphere is assuming an air of since October, 1931. From a meager 
greater cheerfulness than a month ago. total of $53 millions in the early months 
Criticisms of the Administration have of 1933, construction awards have 
moderated. Retailers are looking for- swelled to the impressive sum of $162.3 
ward to a better holiday volume than millions in November. Compared with 
they expected a few wecks ago. The a year ago, the gain exceeds 54%. Run- 
lull in consumer buying noticed in ning counter to the usual seasonal trend, 
October came to an end in November. the November contracts are 11.7% 
Leading chain stores are reporting sales above the preceding month’s awards in 





























































awards at the close of ¢ 


: a 
the total contracts involy 

$111 millions, the highes Case 
on record dating back to NOM 


means a 105% gain over | 
a 20% improvement oy 
From February through Jul 
sion of the  constructio 
dragged along at a rate | 
millions and $25 millions 
Municipalities were in | 
financially, unable to underta! 
normal projects. Rapid re, 
parent in the following tab! 
works and utility awards in t 


as compiled by F. W. Dodg 





July, 1933 ae a n 
PE delice caeeeswaen 51 
September ........ ae 

Oct ber ° 
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While residential buile din 
no similar spect: souls ir if 
month shows a 9.7% gait 1 OV 
instead of the hed decline 
son, and is 22.7% better t 




















a — 
well above last year. Demand for glass the 37 states east of the Rockies ago. Awards of $23.6 mill 
products has jumped tremendously, the Since private capital is still a bit sent about the average of 
ending of prohibition taking manufac- chary of entering the construction field, years, when the bottom was | Steel 
turers unawares. One large concern the burden of stimulating this important $11 millions and the top n § x} 
estimates that it will take 18 months to branch of industry has fallen on govern- millions a month. 
stock up jobbers and hotels. In addi- mental divisions. In November, public Other building projects 
tion, the long drawn out silk strike has projects coupled with a small amount $27.6 millions in November 
ended, which should have extensive of utility awards accounted for 68% of decline from the preceding 1 
beneficial effects. November dividend all contracts let. So great were the 13% less than a year ago 
Five-Year 
BusINESS WEEK Latest Preceding Year Average 
WEEKLY INDEX OF Week Week Ago (1928 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY ...... birt Danna pede day indawnt 61.7 $60.7 53.5 
PRODUCTION ; 
Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity)............ 0  .cccecccceccceeses 28.3 26.8 16 45 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ ae 
basis) .. Leen sie $5,763 $5,822 $4,302 $11,2¢ 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, Oe eso en ae ee ee *1,.215 71,278 1,305 1,558 
ee eS INNS CID snc cine ceddawdeeuds cedesewensweseaus 1,554 1,608 1,510 1,638 
TRADE - . 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............--0 cee eee eee 97 100 94 132 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars). 62 62 4 $4.4 : ' 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) ...................... $2,747 $3,052 $2,368 $4 497 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions). ...........0.eeeeeeee0% $5,731 $5,672 $5,654 5,106 
PRICES (Average for the Week) ; De 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, be) SE ae reer ge? ea Pe rere $.80 $.84 $.42 bee 
Cotton (middling, a al Guia eee een $.101 $.100 $.058 Rpt. 
Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, RE REA TALES ee . $32.42 $31.59 $28.91 $32 67 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, lb.). Pe a ee eee ean ee Reg om $.078 +$.078 $.049 omy: Ip 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926=—100).............. edie ; 71.4 71.7 60.2 ).6 
FINANCE : ‘ ie m 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions). $2,591 $2,575 $2,208 $1,69 ie 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks - 
RETRIAL SLED ce 8 ERE igi ee NERO ee ERS Posey AAT A eT $16,672 $16,619 $16,970 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,999 $4,959 $5,218 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). $3,569 $3,549 $3,764 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks ; — 
I rah Pale a a eee a fer ehen $720 $698 $353 Ba 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune).......... igi 20 $98.09 $97 41 $83.19 a team 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds)...... 02... 2. eee eee ee eee $81.14 +$79.76 $76.94 go6. . 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 8° 8% 1“ - 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City...... 1}-14° 1} 14-13 483 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)... ........-2--se0055 268 301 467 : 
*Preliminary t+ Revised | 
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BUSINESS | The Index 
NDICATOR | 

The weekly index of general busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
~ compiled by The Business Week 
’ from 8 series of weekly higures 
Normal steel mill operations, building 
- contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
: duction, electric power output, 
8C non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
70 ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
60 | eral Reserve member banks, and 
currency in circulation. It shows 
: the current level of the average 
40 daily physical volume of busi- 
a ness as compared with the normal 
ie for the season and the year. Nor- 
20 | mal, represented by 100, is what 
= the current volume of general 
~— business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
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to-year growth had occurred. For 7 
| any further information, write 
| the editor. 45 —_ Litiiilriti titi ttt 
} “ Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov De 
Steel mills find their productive activ- to $15 millions. His improved V-8 Administration in making loans for 
° ty expanding as December proceeds, line is now being shown, timed with nicipal plant construction. It has 
a further disregard of for- the opening of the New York industrial ready refused an application where tl 
r seasonal fluctuations. In the spring exhibit proposed rates were the same as thos 
summer of 1933, production ex- Ford may also feel somewhat elated of the private operator. The possibl 
irply when the usual situation over the recent decision on Civilian Con- extension of municipally operated pow 
ve found a definite curtail- servation Corps awards for 700 motor plants is mecting with vigorous ¢ ( 
The underlying causes of the cur- trucks. After a skirmish lasting several tion from the Edison Electric It 
nsion are a continuation of the wecks, in which a number of efforts as evidenced by remarks of Presider 
s described in these pages during were made to disqualify the Ford bid, Cortelyou and Frederick Ecker 
wecks. Public projects are the ruling of (¢ omptroller-General Metropolitan Life, representing utility 


The demand appearing 

vel, wheelbarrow, pick, and 
scraper manufacturers reflects the 
nce of federal undertakings. Rail- 
g of rails and track accessories 

also helping. Motor makers are 
y sy on 1934 models, but steel buying 
still in moderate 
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Steel Decentralizes 
Need for a closer tie-up with produc- 
tive units, acknowledged by General 
rs when it placed extensive powers 
hands of W. S. Knudsen at De- 
s now conceded by U. S. Steel. 
Decentralization of the corporation 
long geographical lines instead of the 
present products line is being planned. 
Operating control will be shifted from 
the New York office to the. Pittsburgh 

1 other production districts. 
K competition between Chrysler 
i General Motors for 1934 business 





5 ted. Though less mention is 
{ Ford in current discussions, 

there is reason to believe that he will 
rove a stiff contender for honors in 
¢ ng race. According to the sales 


‘gures recently published for Fortune 
‘gazine, Ford's 1932 efforts declined 
nearly $259 millions, resulting in a 
ibout $75 millions. Losses for 
vill be sharply reduced, possibly 


oh) 
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McCarl virtually compelled the Agri 
cultural Department to accept the Ford 
bid of the of 
signature, 

Hard coal production is now running 
ahead of the comparable weeks of 1929 
The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration is buying 8 million tons of 
and 2 hard. A 
reduction coal 
made for the relief buying 
Soft operators agreed to a 
10% reduction from the NRA 
Railroads are angling for a special con 
cession on coal prices, and for this rea 
son have bought sparingly in recent 


in spite absence a code 


soft coal ? millions of 
70¢-a-ton 


has been 


anthracite 


on 


coal have 


pric cs 


weeks. 
PWA and Kw.hr. 

Electric power consumption for the 
week ending Dec. 2 reflects the influ- 
ence of the Thanksgiving Day holiday. 
Combining the past 2 weeks and com 
paring them with the comparable 2-week 
period of last year reveals a 5.99% mar- 
gin over a year ago. Approval by the 
electorate of Knoxville, Tenn., of a 
bond issue to construct a municipal 
power plant and utilize Muscle Shoals 
power is reported to have moved the 
Tennessee Public Service Co., which 
now serves Knoxville, to a consideration 
of rate reduction. Rate reduction is 
obviously the aim of the Public Works 


bondholde rs 
Relief Shipments 


Carloadings resumed the downwar 


trend which will be accelerated in the 
next report under the influence of th 
holiday curtailment of shipping Th 
Relief Administration has been success 
ful in paring freight rates as well as 
coal prices Shipment of foodstufts and 
other supplics at regular rates would 


have netted the roads i} proximately SSO 


millions; the Administration will get 
the job done for $60 millions, accord 
ing to current estimates 

October earnings, now available for 
149 railroads, were slightly below a 
year ago for the first time since May 
Operating expenses were 3.4% higher 
than last year, resulting in an 8.8% 
decline in net operating incom¢ Th 
peak of net income in the past 2 years 
fell in October. In the current year 
July takes the honor Its total net in 
come of $84.3 millions was the largest 
of any month since October, 1930 

Check transactions declined 100% in 
the 140 cities outside of New York 
during the last week of November, but 
this has no special significance 

Outstanding currency for the week 


ending Dec. 2 rose by $59 millions, the 
gain being usual at the first of the 
month, and particularly in December 
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Money and the Markets 


Domestic money market seems more stable, foreign 
dollar market more erratic; stocks reflect increased con- 
fidence; bonds split; speculative commodities lead rise. 


Money 


THERE has been the appearance of sta- 
bility in the domestic gold and money 
markets during the last week, but the 
foreign dollar market has been highly 
erratic and not directly sensitive to gold 
price announcements in Washington. 
While indicating a lack of concern as 
to what happened to the dollar abroad, 


the Administration at the same time 
has undertaken to free our currency 
from foreign influences. That accom- 


plishment in this direction is not entirely 
satisfactory is indicated by the fact that 
within the past weck the dollar at times 
has been quoted more than 5¢ higher 
abroad than at home. 

The government seems to have 
adopted a routine practice of advancing 
the price of gold slightly for 2 or 3 days 
and then leaving a stable quotation for 
about a week. Thus the price of $34.01 
an ounce established a week ago Fri- 
day carried over into this week. In 
the meantime, the value of the dol- 
lar in London fluctuated between 
62.97¢ and 65.82¢ as against a theo- 
retical value of 60.776¢ here—see chart 
below. 

It is probable that the government 
will do nearly a billion dollars of financ- 
ing this month. That prospect plus the 
fear of too wide a spread between the 
domestic and foreign price of the dol- 
lar is assumed to account for the fact 
that our own gold price is left un 
changed for a week at a time. There 
are no indications from Washington, 


however, that there has been any funda- 


mental change in the currency policy of 


the Administration. Assuming that 
price changes continue approximately 
as they have occurred for the last fort- 
night, the dollar will soon reach an 
arbitrary quotation of 60¢, the level at 
which many bankers have been saying, 
wishfully no doubt, that the Admin- 
istration intended to undertake stabili- 
zation. 

If price changes push the dollar 
much below 60¢ business generally will 
be resigned to the assumption that the 
Administration intends to go all the 
way toward a 50¢ dollar unless com- 
modity prices show more response to 
the scheme than they have recently. 

The arbitrary value of the dollar has 
been reduced about 34¢ since Nov. 1. 
At this rate of progress we shall not 
have reached the 50¢ level by the time 
Congress convenes. And there is a 
widespread feeling in well-informed 
circles that the President hopes to reach 
a level at which the dollar can be sta- 
bilized before Congress begins taking 
stock of his program. This would 
seem to suggest either a dollar value 
level nearer 60¢ than 5O¢, or a hasty 
advance of the gold price as soon as 
government financing is out of the 
way. 

In the meantime, Administration 
agencies are studying the experience of 
the last 6 weeks preparatory to under- 
taking stabilization and setting up ma- 
chinery for the regulation of exchange 
to be undertaken seriously about the 


same time. 


The sound money cam; 


While there 
siderable flight from the 
move has not been of sufh 
tions to give concern either t 
ernment or to bankers. 


more thoughtful and less noi 
Both sides seem to sense t} 
giving the debate the aspect 
cal campaign. 
reason was the wide publi 


obvious fact 


Roosevelt 
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that 


ty 


Another cont 


however 
be on the | 


eventually establishing a cor 
lar, there is nothing in the 


ers thus far 


conferred 


upO 
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Congress to authorize the e 
No one seems to have any 
idea that Congress will leg 
scheme, so long as there ar 
gible indications that busi: 


proving or 


can 


improve 


methods already in use 
Money rates remain pract 


changed. 


Stocks, 


bonds, an 


made a substantial advance « 
week, and there was less 
the financial centers about 


government 


bonds. 


There 


almost complete absence of 


support, 


although 


feder i | 


bonds had been expected in 
of the government's finance 


Stocks 


AFTER days of the lightest 
months, during which stocks 
lessly drifting along, the st 


took a 


sudden 


spurt u} 


same time developing th« 


in weeks. 


Stocks 
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the highest point since th 
of October and have reg 
losses sustained during the 
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The contra-seasonal rise in The Federal Reserve banks made no almost exactly the level of the in 
ruction, stimulated by build- change in their holdings of government on Nov. 29 and on Oct. 28, but it ts 
g and automobile production, securities and, therefore, it cannot be lower than any point touched durin 
been the signal for the decidedly said that the bond market is receiving July, August, or September 
itlook in Wall Street. It is any support from them. Acting-Secre- Despite the advance of grains carly 
g "that many of the financial tary of the Treasury Morgenthau stated in the weck farm prices, whi oncern 
es are beginning to advise the on Nov. 22 that the Treasury Depart- the Administration most, account fot 
of common stocks. Though ment would purchase bonds with the much of the weakness in the price stru 
ws are clouded in certain cases, cash available for this purpose. The ture. Wheat and corn had an advance 
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tes considerably between classes of 
earning power will depend 
| e, such as public utilities and 
rails, and the commodity groups, such 
ires and mining stocks. Whenever 
Administration indicates that it has 
bandoned its gold program and 
wers the buying rate for the dollar, 
iodity stocks jump. When the 
narket grows conscious of the steadily 
g rate of industrial activity the 

tocks become the favorites. 
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Bonds 


THE bond market continued the diverg- 
ent fr ments characteristic of the 
t few weeks. Gilt-edged bonds took 


het , from United States govern- 
nt with some important excep- 
were generally weak. Medium- 
er-grade bonds, on the other 
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German issues continued strong, and 
there was an upward movement in Fin- 
nish, Japanese, and Italian groups. 
There was a tendency to sell off obliga- 
tions of Argentina, Chile, and Denmark, 
with gold bonds irregular. 


Commodities 


THE commodity price index has been 
the principal concern of the Administra- 
tion in its currency manipulations, par- 
ticularly since we entered the world 
market for gold. Early in the weck 
there was a substantial rise in the spec 
ulative commodities listed on exchanges, 
bringing the average of such commod 
ities approximately to the level of Nov 
24. However, commodity markets as 
a whole appear to be little influenced 
by what has been done in Washington 
so far. 


was steady, with tin we ik and irregular 


Declining prices for hides have con 
tributed to farm difficulties. The only 
quotation to make the farmer genuine! 
happy - to be found in the wool 
ket, ere new high levels were touched 
ia the week 

The sugar market strengthened upon 


ation of figures showing that 


the pul lic 


the world carryover for the season was 
1,704,000 tons below the previous year 
This was the largest decline in the hi 
tory of the industry, and reflected mor 
success than had been expected for tl 
Chadbourne restriction plan. The re 
duction in the countries covered by tl 
Chadbourne plan amounted to 2,515,000 
tons. This was offset, however, by some 
increase in countries not included in the 
pact. Cuban production was reduced 
by more than 6 million tons to a figure 
below 2 million tons for the first time 
in many years, 
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NRA and Progress 


GRADUALLY, some of the early misapprehen- 
sions of the philosophy of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act are clearing up. Among the 
more grotesque was the widely current notion 
that the Act was destined to dry up the market 
for new industrial equipment. Industrialists 
now are beginning to understand that the codes 
really provide a powerful stimulus toward mod- 
ernization. 

Part of the early distortion of the truth un 
doubtedly was due to wish-thinking. There 
were manufacturers who expected the industry 
codes to provide generous umbrellas under 
which every unit of production should be 
guaranteed survival, regardless of efficiency. 
They should have known better. They should 
have foreseen that the alert and progressive 
leaders in their fields would not subscribe to a 
system of subsidy to the inefficient, even if the 
government were shortsighted enough to per- 
mit any such fossilization of industry. 

There were other excuses for misunderstand- 
ing. In the first exciting days of NRA, General 
Johnson, his mind focussed on emergency 
measures to get men back to work at once, 
ruminated aloud over the problem of whether 
it might not be better to wait until more men 
were back on jobs before encouraging the in 
stallation of a lot of new labor-saving ma- 
chinery. But even then, he was crisp and clear 
in his spoken recognition of the fact that the 
permanent codes must net be allowed to stifle 
technological progress. 

Provisions of the textile code also led to mis- 
understanding. It was represented that the tex- 
tile industry agreed to forbid installation of 
new machinery. This was false, of course. The 
industry discourages strongly the creation of 
additional capacity in a field already capable of 
vast overproduction, but it distinctly encour- 
ages replacing inefficient machines with new. 


Dr. O. M. W. Sprague clearly expounds the 


economic fundamentals of the situatio; 
true way toward recovery is to “find a 
ing and profitable demand for a very n 
larged industrial output.” 

“The only way to develop a large add 
demand for any product,” he continues 
reduce its relative price. It is the prope: 
tion of the business man, if he is worth | 
to sense the possibilities of an expandii 
mand for his product and to endeavor to plac 
that product on the market at a price which wil! 
induce an enlarged demand.” 

Which is to say, more brutally, tha 
price-cutting 1s barred, cost-cutting is the 
weapon left with which to fight the battle fo 
survival. The high-cost plant is doomed, 
the codes. Its only hope is to modernize. ( 
do not wipe out competition; they intensit 
Establishments which have lived all these years 
by dark and devious practices suddenly must 
meet efficiency on its own battleground. 

It must always be remembered, too, that the 
manufacturer’s most dangerous competitors are 
not his rivals in his own line. The deadliest 
competition is between industries. Here, cost is 
vital. 

The progressive manufacturer can install n 


equipment with greater assurance when his code 


protects him. In the past, he hesitated to make 
heavy investment in better machines when his 
competitor could wipe out the cost advantage 
by posting overnight notice of a wage cut 
Economists are concerned, and properly so, 
over the plight of the capital goods industries. 
We shall not have true recovery until these in- 
dustries reabsorb millions of men. There is 
much yet to be done toward stimulating them 
But it is encouraging to recognize that NIRA, 
far from being an impediment in the path, 1s 
paving their'road toward improvement. 
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